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A RAPIDLY increasing number of manufacturers are finding it 
profitable to use the COE AUTOMATIC ROLLER DRYER 
for drying their product. 


If you are interested in the drying of flat sheets of material, such as 
wall board, binders board, plaster wall board, or the various kinds 
of boards used for insulating purposes, we can be of material assist- 
ance to you. Write for Bulletin 104-M. 


The Coe Manufacturing Company 
Painesville, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Wrapping Papers 


For the economical produc- 
tion of level and bright 
shades in the various quali- 
ties of paper, the choice of 
the skilled paper maker is 
confined to those dyes of the 
Basic and Acid groups. The 
National line of these groups 
includes all those types that 
experience has demonstrated 
as being the most useful for 
their purpose. 
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The Magazne of the Paver Industry 


Approve Plans of International Paper Co. 


At Meeting Held Tuesday at Corinth, N. Y., Proposal for New Stock and Bond Issues Was Ratified— Action 
Clears Away Last Obstacle to Financing of Deal Under Which International Will Acquire 
Canadian Properties of The Riordon Company—FExtract of Announcement 
Laid Before Stockholders—Directorship to be Increased. 


Cortntu, N. Y., March 25, 1925.—At a meeting of shareholders 
of the International Paper Company held yesterday at Corinth, 
N. Y., approval was voted of the plan to increase the amount of 
common stock to $50,000,000 from the present total of $20,000,000 
of $100 par value. The creation of $50,000,000 new 7 per cent 
preferred stock, exchangeable for the outstanding 6 per cent pre- 
ferred on a basis of one share of the new for each share of the 
old plus $10, was also authorized. A new 6 per cent bond issue 
was authorized to be secured by mortgage, subject to that cover- 
ing the outstanding 5 per cent bonds, to carry out plans for 
acquiring the Canadian properties of the Riordon Company, Ltd. 


Offering to the Public 


About $15,000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the public, 
according to plans, and $7,000,000 will be used to take over the 
properties. These plans are subject, of course, to action by the 
Riordon bondholders, although it is believed that they will accept 
the terms of the exchange, by means of which there would be 
offered to holders of the first mortgage and refunding &s of the 
Riordon Company for each $1,000 bond and accrued interest a 
new $1,000 International Paper 6 per cent bond and two shares of 
new 7 per cent preferred stock. 


Increase in Directorship 


Shareholders yoted an increase in the number of directors from 
thirteen to eighteen. 

Following is an extract from the announcement laid before the 
stockholders at yesterday’s meeting. 

“Remarkable as has been the increase in the demand for news 
print in the United States in ‘the past ten years, the demand for 
specialty papers has steadily kept pace with it. The United States 
mill, of the International are well situated to handle this business. 
They are in a position to lay down grades of paper other than 
news at a low cost in the markets which consume the most. 

“Important as the adoption of the company’s new plans must 
Prove to be from the point of view of the company as a paper 
Producer, they should prove equally important to its future as a 
power producer. The company has officially made known its in- 
tent‘on of converting its American plants into hydroelectric plants, 
whe: they would in this way yield a greater profit than as paper 
mills. It has already entered on the development of its undeveloped 
wat-r powers, and has become an important factor in the power 
indstry. Much of the developed power is already being sold, and 
a ready market exists for the rest of it when developed. 


Economic Factors Dictating 
“There has recently been some agitation in Canada for an em- 
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bargo on the export to the United States of pulpwood cut om 
the freehold lands of the Dominion. The expansion program of 
the International Paper Company was not conceived as an answer 
to that agitation, but was based entirely on the consideration of 
the economic factors which have already caused the Canadian 
news print industry to grow to a point where it now equals, and 
is rapidly outstripping the American industry. 

“Not only will the expected action of the shareholders of the 
International Paper Company insure the future of the company, 
but it will probably lead to it again becoming an important factor 
in the export paper market. Canada has a large and growing ex- 
port paper trade outside the United States. Cheap and plentifuf 
raw material and low cost power have made it possible for Canadian 
news print producers to play an increasingly important part in the 
world paper market. Ultimately, the intensive development of the 
company and of its business in grades of paper other than news 
print in the United States, should stabilize the annual earnings of 
the company to an extent not hitherto realized.” 


No Change in Swedish Lockout 


Swedish advices regarding the lockout which went into effect a 
week ago last Monday, which reached here during the week through 


- official channels, were meager and gave little information except 


that conditions remain the same with a settlement as far off 
apparently as ever. 

With the enactment of the lockout, it is learned, industrial 
Sweden has been disturbed as, perhaps, it has never been disturbed 
before. Industry, it is said, is taking a very sympathetic attitude in- 
the matter. 

Gustave Asplund of the office of the Royal Consul General of 
Sweden, when seen by a PApER TRADE JOURNAL representative, 
Tuesday, admitted that there had been talk of a general strike but 
he said he believed that complication would be avoided and that. 
the trouble would be confined to the industries now affected. He 
said the same commission which has been trying to arbitrate the 
difficuJty was still working on the proposition and had not despaired 
of the possibility of achieving a settlement within a reasonable 
length of time. ; 

THe PAPER TRADE JOURNAL stated last week that the Swedish 
mills had already sold about 63 per cent of the yearly Kraft output. 
The figure should have been 73 per cent. 


Crown-Willamette Installs Elevators 
Comas, Wash., March 20, 1925—Two new 4000-pound freight 
elevators have just been installed in the plant of the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Company. here. 
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Plans to Discuss Terms With Canadian Government 


President Graustein to Talk Over Matters Pertaining to Rights, Leases and Properties of The International 
—Montreal Newspapers Greatly Interested in Successful Use of Straw Paper for News 
Print—Bathurst Co. Plans to Enlarge News Print Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., March 23, 1925.—President Graustein, of the 
International Paper Company, has arranged a visit to Fredericton, 
N. B., to discuss with the Provincial Government terms under 
which the rights, leases and properties of that company on the 
St. John River at Grand Falls and above that point as far as 
Van Buren, Me., may be taken over by the Province in connec- 
tion with the proposed hydro development at Grand Falls. When 
P. T. Dodge, predecessor of Mr. Graustein, was last in Fredericton 
several years ago, he asserted that up to that time these holdings 
represented an actual cash outlay in purchase prices, interest, taxes 
and various carrying charges of more than $1,100,000, so that a 
matter of $1,500,000 will probably be involved in the settlement 
that is to be discussed. It is also reported that Mr. Graustein has 
completed an elaborate industrial development scheme for New 
Brunswick in connection with the policy under which the Canadian 
International Paper Company is being organized. According to 
reports one of the International’s big pulp and paper plants in 
Canada will be located in New Brunswick and will be a big user 
of hydro power from the Grand Falls development. The Inter- 
national Paper Company through two subsidiaries, the Dalhousie 
Lumber Company, and the Miramichi Lumber Company, hold the 
leases upon 1,158 square miles of Crown Lands in New Bruns- 
wick, but pulpwood cut off these lands, like that from the publicly 
owned lands of Ontario and Quebec, cannot be exported and must 
be manufactured in this country. The New Brunswick Govern- 
ment will ask the Legislature for sanction to borrow an amount 
sufficient for development of from 68,000 to 80,000 h.p. at Grand 
Falls, Premier Veniot stating that a market is already assured 
for 60,000 h.p. 


Straw Paper Used for News Print 


The newspapers here have giver considerable prominence to the 
following cable from London by the British United Press: 

“For the first time in history a British morning newspaper came 
out yesterday morning on straw pulp paper. 

“The Morning Post which this morning is issued on Devaine’s 
process paper says that it promises to revolutionize the papermak- 
ing trade and that it will be a vast new world industry in which 
the Empire may be expected to profit materially. 

“The process in which the only chemicals used are common salt 
and lime has been tried out in French factories with astonishingly 
successful results and the experiments are to be continued in 
Canada where there is an abundance of straw after the threshing. 
There is every prospect, therefore, if the process is successful, of 
developing a great winter industry in the Dominion by the erection 
of mills capable of producing 50 tons of paper or more daily.” 

In connection with the above cable it may be stated that for 
some time past negotiations have been under way for the construc- 
tion of a straw pulp mill near Winnipeg for the manufacture of 
high-grade paper in accordance with the formula of the DeVains 
Process Company, of Grenoble, France. Last year 200 bales of 
wheat, oats and flax straw from the prairies were shipped to 
Havre, France, from whence it was sent to the Grenoble plant 
of the company. Here it was proposed to manufacture the straw 
into paper. If it proved to be suitable for news print, as it now 
appears to be, the proposal was to establish mills in the Winnipeg 
area which would produce from 50 to 100 tons of paper daily. 

Representing the DeVains Company, Sir Frederick Becker and 
Mr. Dolifus visited Winnipeg some months ago and were said to 
be greatly impressed with the possibilities of the industry. Abun- 


dance of excellent raw material and a ready market for the product 
were factors which weighed heavily with them. 

A number of local business men are watching the scheme closely, 
and should it emerge successfully, it is considered likely that addi- 
tional plants would be established at other points in the west. It 
is understood, however, that the DeVains Company have only the 
Winnipeg enterprise in view, The raw material available close 
to this city is regarded as ample, while the excellent railway facilities 
would mean that the mills would have a strategic location. Dur- 
ing their visit Sir Frederick Becker and M. Dolifus looked over 
proposed locations at Headingly, 14 miles west of Winnipeg, and 
at Selkirk about seven miles north east. In this district there is a 
vast amount of raw material available. Indeed throughout the 
Canadian West huge quantities of straw are destroyed every year, 
the prairies from one end to the other being lit up by the fires of 
innumerable mows of straw for which the farmers have no use. 


Reforestation for Quebec House 


Hon. H. Mercier, Minister of Lands and ‘Forests, for the Province 
of Quebec, will present a measure at the Legislature outlining spe- 
cific plans for reforestation. This will be done so that there will 
be an opportunity for more paper mills to operate in the province. 
Another bill, having to do with the development of hydro electric 
power, gives rise to the belief that both measures are being intro- 
duced partly on account of the newly-acquired holdings of the 
International Paper. 


Record News Print Production 
Considerable prominence is being given in the papers here to the 

fact that in February the Canadian news print mills for the first 
time in history surpassed the mills in the United States in volume 
of production. Production here was 115,624 tons; in the United 
States 113,831 tons:—difference in favor of Canada, 1,793 tons. 
The nearest Canadian mills have come before to their rivals in would 
production of news print was in July, 1924, when the U. S. output 
was 114,859 tons to Canada’s 114,133 tons, beating this country out 
by 726 tons. After that for several months the U. S. was some 
thousands up over Canada. Comparative yearly records in tons 
for both countries stand thus: 

United States 
1,511,968 
1,225,235 
1,447,688 
1,485,000 
1,470,581 


In 1920 the difference was 636,000 tons; in 1922 only 367,(00 
tons; in 1923 219,000 tons, and in 1924, only 118,000 tons. 


Canada 
875,170 


Salvage of Worm-Killed Spruce 


A report presented to the New Brunswick Legislature shows that 
the 1924 timber cut on Crown land was 363,363,895 superficial feet, 
exceeding the estimate by about twelve million superficial feet. 
Twenty-seven per cent of this amount, or 98,333,680 feet, consisted 
of fire-killed spruce, pine, cedar and fir, while 20 per cent of the 
total cut consisted of budworm-killed spruce and fir. The salvage 
of these two classes of defective timber, at reduced stumpage 
rates, thus amounted to 47.1 per cent, or almost half of the total 
cut. The report states that it is doubtful if the present season's 
cut will, in view of the depression in the lumber market, amount 
to more than sixty-five per cent of that of 1923-24. Owing to the 
ravages of the bark beetle in the fire-killed areas of 1923, it is 
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anticipated that there will be less fire-killed timber salvaged for saw 
timber this year, although quantities will be utilized for lath and 
pulpwood wherever possible. The stumpage collections for 1924 
amounted to $992,803.80 as contrasted with $776,337.29 in 1923. 


Bathurst Co. to Enlarge Mill 


The Bathurst Company, Ltd., plans to enlarge its news print 
mill at Bathurst, N. B., to the two-machine capacity originally 
planned. Angus McLean, the president, stated here that the Bath- 
urst Company’s news print paper mills, the only one in the Mari- 
time Provinces, would probably soon have another paper machine 
in operation. Their capacity at the present time is 65 tons per day 
and they are operating continuously. Mr. McLean said that he hoped 
the local market in the Maritime Provinces would soon keep the 
present equipment working to capacity and said that enquiries which 
were coming from Australia and other export markets would pro- 
vide business for the new machine it wis expected to install. 


Belgo-Canadian Company’s Annual Report 


Belgo-Canadian Paper Company, Limited, in its annual report 
for the 21 months ended December 31, 1924, shows that its balance 
of profits after all charges, including a liberal depreciation al- 
lowance, indicate an annual earning power of 10.8 per cent on the 
common stock. Net profits for the period, which was extended to 
make the fiscal year of the company coincide with the calendar year, 
amounted to $2,101,898. This is an average monthly profit of 
$100,090.38 or $1,201,894 per year. The preferred dividend requires 
the distribution of $280,000 annually, which would leave $921,084 
available for common, or 10.8 per cent. The company shows a re- 
markably good financial position, with net working capital of $3,- 
195,742, with case, receivables and investments making up over 1% 
millions of the $5,140,199 of current assets. The brief remarks of 
H. Biermans, president, point out that the company’s fixed assets 
were increased by $1,961,625 during the period under review, the 
timber resources being added to and the mill capacity being in- 
creased to 375 tons. 


February News Print Statistics 


Production in the United States of news print, according to the 
News Print Service Bureau during February, 1925, amounted to 
113,831 tons and shipments to 114,048 tons. Production in Canada 
amounted to 115,624 tons and shipments to 116,595 tons, making a 
total production of 229,455 tons and shipments of 230,643 tons. The 
news print mills also made 1,647 tons of hanging paper, 162 tons of 
which were made in Canada. Stocks of news print paper at United 
States mills totaled 25,888 tons at the end of February and at Can- 
adian mills 20,114 tons, making a combined total of 46,002 tons. 
which was equivalent to 4.3 days’ average production. During 
February the United States mills operated at 84.7 per cent of capa- 
city and the Canadian mills at 93.5 per cent. 

Comparing production during first two months of 1925 with same 
period of each of the five previous years the United States mills 
made 3 per cent less than in 1924, about the same as in 1923, 19 per 
cent more than in 1922, 7 per cent more than in 1921, and practically 
the same as in 1920; the Canadian mills produced 6 per cent more 
than in 1924, 24 per cent more than in 1923, 49 per cent more than 
in 1922, 77 per cent more than in 1921 and 73 per cent more than in 
1920 , 

The combined production of the United States and Canadian mills 
in February, 1925, was 2 per cent more than in 1924, 11 per cent 
over 1923, 32 per cent over 1922, 33 per cent over 1921, and 26 per 
cent over 1920, 


The Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, 213 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass., is putting out a very interesting booklet each month, 
bearing the title “How.” It is instructive as well as entertaining. 
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Report of Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation for year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, shows net profit of $318,058 after depreciation and 
interest charges, but before federal taxes, equivalent to $2.17 a 
share earned on $14,604,350 capital stock, and compares with $950,- 
709, or $6.34 a share, on $14,977,850 stock outstanding in 1923. 

Consolidated income account for 1924 compares as follows: 


1924 1923 1922 
$1,014,849 $1,580,827 $1,744,389 
326,955 244,196 441,244 


$687,894 $1,336,631 $1,303,145 
369,836 385,922 273,280 


1921 
$797,192 
266,977 


$530,215 
146,461 
1,107,151 


*$723,397 
1,164,866 
$1,888,263 
71,200,000 
1,874,305 


$1,186,042 


eee a 
Depreciation, etc 


Investment adjustments.... 


$950,709 
869,658 


*$81,051 
1,228,073 


$1,309,124 


$318,058 
433,141 


$115,083 
1,279,124 


$1,164,041 


Net profit 


Divideds 867,834 


*$162,031 
1,186,042 


$1,348,073 
30,000 120,000 


$1,279,124 $1,228,073 


tDividend reserve transferred to 1921 surplus. 


Dividend * reserves 
Previous surplus 


SOE GUISE ii cicccee 
Taxes and contingencies... 





Profit and loss surplus. $1,164,041 $1,186,042 


*Surplus. 


Consolidated balance sheet of Union Bag and Paper Corp. and 
subsidiaries, as of December 31, 1924, compares as follows: 


ASSETS 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
$11,845,177 $12,491,612 $12,428,311 $12,409,471 
6,098,900 5,129,100 4,879,100 4,879,100 
2,962,372 3,587,297 4,089,156 3,804,635 
564,418 793,292 985,896 840,218 


25,519 
327,924 523,359 509,332 802,599 
813,432 86,617 


725,807 806,895 
$22,550,117 $23,331,555 $23,705,227 $22,822,640 


LIABILITIES 


$14,604,350 $14,977,850 
6,350,000 
293,094 
65,000 
150,000 
216,487 218,701 
1,279,124 1,228,073 


$23,331,555 $23,705,227 


*Property account 
St. Maurice, Pa. 
Inventory 
Accounts receivable 
Investments 


Stock. . 


Capital stock 

Funded debt 

Accounts payable 

Accrued interest.......... 
Tax reserves, 

Dividend reserves 

WEED. dc ceccsveccenesces 


$14,977,850 
6,620,000 
472,903 
67,700 
120,000 


$14,977,850 
8,820,000 
5.196.068 


1,164,041 
$22,550,117 


1,186,042 


$22,822,640 
*After depreciation. 


In remarks to stockholders, M. B. Wallace, president, says in 
part: The results of overproduction in the industry affected the sell- 
ing prices of the company’s products unfavorably. The loss of 
production due to shut-downs has been costly, and because of this 
situation it was necessary to discontinue the payment of dividends. 

We believe this suspension of dividends will be of short duration, 
as the company is now finding a better market for its goods. Al- 
though prices are still extremely low, a larger volume of business 
is enabling us to operate our plants (which have been maintained 
in excellent condition) at costs encouragingly low. 

Our financial position is exceptionally strong, the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities being approximately ten to one. It is 
our aim to keep the company in this condition, so that as soon 
as earnings are made, it will be in position to give to the stock- 
holders, dividend as earned. 

During the past year, St. Maurice Paper Company completed the 
rounding out of its plants in Canada by the installation of two 
additional news print machines which are now in full production— 
thus balancing perfectly the ground wood and sulphite mills with 
the news print mill. 


To Build Homes for Paper Mill Workers 
Corner Brook, N. F., March 24, 1925.—Work has commenced 
on the erection of 400 permanent homes for the pulp and paper mill 


workers here. The houses will be of the most modern type and of 
various designs to harmonize with the hotel and other buildings 
which have already been erected by the model company town planned 
by the Newfoundland Power and Paper Company, Ltd. 
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Philadelphia Trade Sees Coarse Paper Improvement 


Dull Conditions in Fine Paper Distribution Continue, However—Waste Merchants Planning Big Meeting 
for May—Goldman Paper Stock and Paper Company Expanding Business—Penn Paper and 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 23, 1925.—While there is better tone 
to the coarse paper division, the fine paper distribution remains in 
the same state of lethargy which has prevailed for the past few 
weeks. In both branches of the local industry there has been more 
or less spasmodic buying. Many new grades and brands of papers 
are daily being offered in the Philadelphia markets by mills which 
are trying out new lines of manufacture. 


An Irregular Market 


An irregular market is being followed in the demand for the vari- 
‘ous grades of fine papers with orders confined almost entirely to 
purchases that long have been under contemplation by the consum- 
ing trade. There is a dearth of small lot buying with demand 
emanating from the larger publishing and printing houses almost 
entirely. The postponed ordering that now is being featured indi- 
cates, from the demand for speedy shipments, that the consumer is 
allowing his stocks to dwindle and confining purchases to hand to 
mouth requirements. Stiff competition is being felt among the 
distributors of the medium priced bonds, especially the 15 cent 
grades where the mills are making strenuous inroads in the prices 
for the sake of obtaining orders in the Philadelphia territory. Cov- 
ers and book papers are most active of fine paper commodities. 


Improvement in Coarse Market 


The brightest spot in the industry is the slightly improved coarse 
paper market and the firming of prices with the betterment. Wrap- 
pings were the most active of the group. Toilets were advanced 
by the majority of the mills indicating that there is a recovery in 
demand and that prices are to be quoted at the higher values. 


Keen Competition in Kraft 


There is keen competition in the Philadelpiha trade for the vari- 
ous Krafts and other coarse papers produced in the Southern 
Manufacturing field. With the advent of Spring business, the 
mantfacturers of the South have been making a thorough canvass 
of the local trade and in fact are spreading into many of the East- 
ern markets where heretofore the Northern mills held sway. The 
low boat rates from the South and the lower priced products which 
may be manufactured with the cheaper labor of that section are 
being featured in the campaign for local patronage by the mills in 
that territory. The Southern paper makers have been making 
exceedingly attractive price offerings in order to place their products 
in the local distribution houses. 


Waste Merchants Plan May Meeting 

Maytime has been selected by the Philadelphia Waste Merchants 
Association as the month for the next meeting of that organization. 
Secretary William J. McGarity will announce the date and the 
place soon. The local Association which’ was entirely reorganized 
during the year now has 45 members and others will be admitted 
at the quarterly gathering in May. More than two-thirds the mem- 
bership journeyed to New York to participate in the annual gather- 
ing of the National Waste Material Dealers held at the Hotel 
Astor on Wednesday evening, March 18. 


Goldman Company Expands 
Having within recent months established a converting depart- 
ment in its spacious building at 414 S. Front street, the Goldman 
Paper Stock and Paper Company, is now developing its paper 
distribution business in conjunction with the converting plant. It 


Stock Company Engages in Importation of Rags—Wilder Bros. Extend Sales Staff. 


has sent out an announcement that with its 80,000 square fe t of 
space it is able to stock more than 500 tons of paper stock of all 
kinds and grades and is in the market for large shipments of these 
at cash prices. It also will purchase large quantities of pulp and 
tinting papers. It is planning extensive expansions in this divi- 
sion of the industry. The founder of the firm, Charles Gold- 
man, after turning the business over to his son, George Goldman, 
and his brother, Harry Goldman, and son-in-law, Emil Rosenthal, 
is retired from the paper business and spending his time between 
Atlantic City and Palm Beach. 


Fire at Hamilton Mills 


Estimation of the fire damage done to the mill building of the 
group comprising the plant of the William C. Hamilton and Sons, 
at Miquon last Saturday shows that less than $5,000 loss was 
sustained. The tragic result of the fire was the sudden death 
of the nationally known superintendent of the plant, Frank Milan, 
whose death followed from the shock and excitement of the fire 
and its effect upon his heart. 


Spool Firm Consolidates Buildings 


J. Morris Brown Company, manufacturers of paper spools, have 
consolidated the manufacturing department under a single roof hav- 
ing consigned all the units in the building at 406 Leverington street. 
The company formerly occupied the buildings at 408-410 Levering- 
ton street, but disposed of these structures for the purpose of com- 
bining the business at the headquarters long occupied at 406 Lever- 
ington street. The firm is engaged in the manufacture of paper 
spools for winding tape, wire and textile and other commodities 
where spooling is required. 


Penn Co. Imports Rags 


The Penn Paper and Stock Company, is now engaged in the 
importation of rags, having opened an importing department which 
will be under the management of John Costello. The new depart- 
ment will cover the importation of rags from all European markets 
on an extensive scale. The Penn Company is now covering all 
the divisions of the stock business. It also distributes papers, 
featuring news print, wrappings, box board and specialties. 


Extends Sales Organization 

Following its appointment to the local representation of the Angier 
Mills, manufacturers of waterproof papers and case liners, Wilder 
Brothers have been obliged to increase the sales staff. The firm 
will carry at its headquarters in the Wilder Building, at 12th and 
Brown streets a large stock of these products manufactured in 
the mills at Framingham, Mass. R. E. Peterson, who long has 
been associated with the local distribution field as the representa- 
tive of the Charles F. Hubbs & Co., has been added to the forces 
and will cover local and suburban territory, acting as Manager of 
the Waterproof Department. 


News Notes of the Trade 

J. H. Thompson of the Pejepscot Paper Company, Pejepscot, 
N. Y., manufacturers of No. 2 Books and Canary Telegraph 
Manila, was a visitor to the local trade during the week, introducing 
the newest edition to the line, the Brunswick Book. 

Eastern Sales Manager Spear of the Analomink Paper Com- 
pany North Water Gap, Pa., was another paper man who announced 
new lines for his firm, the latest thing being the manufacturing 
of the manilas in narrow rolls and sulphite specialties. 
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as the Bird Screen is for paper 


OU who use Bird 
Screens: Think what 
an important part they’ve 
played in making possible 
quantity production of uni- 
formly high quality paper. 


OS ) 


BIRD MACHINE 
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As good for pulp 


Bird Pulp Screens make 
equally important § im- 
provements in pulp pro- 
duction. 


They produce 
stronger 


cleaner, 
stock. They 


screen more stock per day, 
yet take up much less floor 
space than other screens. 
They cut power consump- 
tion in half and eliminate 
pumps. 

Bird Pulp Screens start 
earning dividends for you 
from the moment they 
are installed. How soon 
will you take advantage of 
their greater earning 
power? 


COMPANY 


The Bird Pulp Screen 
is designed to become 
as indispensable to the 
pulp mill as the famous 
Bird Screen is to the 
paper mill. 


Massachusetts 
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Demand for Paper in Toronto Continues Rather Slow 


It Is Expected, However, That April Will Witness a Considerable Improvement—Ratcliff Paper Co. 
Buys Premises at 90 York St.—Premiers of the Various Provinces to Disseminate Information 
and Advise Regarding Canada’s Save the Forest Week April 19-25 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1925.—Business in the paper market 
continues dull and March has shown quite a falling off in the 
number of orders. No special reason can be advanced but the 
same state of affairs appears to be felt in all lines of trade. The 
anticipated improvement, which, it was thought, would materialize 
early, has so far not been in evidence but strong hopes are enter- 
tained by jobbers that April will witness a change for the better. 
The weather is now settled and the roads are getting much better 
and many outside points, which have not been covered by salesmen 
with motor cars, will be visited in the hope of increasing the vol- 
ume of orders. 

There have been no changes in prices except a reduction of half 
a cent on mimeograph paper. In the kraft paper line there is a 
better demand, with machine finish selling at seven cents in car 
lots and glazed kraft at seven fifteen. Kraft pulp is bringing $67.50 
and is in fair requisition. The paper box trade has brightened up 
somewhat in solid boxes and in suit case boxes owing to the spring 
work done by cleaners of clothing. Other ranges remain much 
the same. 

Ratcliff Paper Co. Buys York St. Property 

The Ratcliff Paper Company, 44 York street, Toronto, has bought 
the premises at 90 York street, formerly occupied by a brush 
manufacturing concern. The premises run back to Orillia street 
and include a two story building on that street. The property, 
which involved a consideration of fifty thousand dollars, was a part 
of the Emile Boeckh estate. 


Save-the-Forest Week Observance 
Hon. (Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, and the pre- 
miers of the different provinces, have agreed to aid in the dissemina- 
tion of information and advice regarding Canada’s Save-the-Forest- 
Week, which has been set from April 19 to April 25, inclusive. 
The Canadian Forestry Association, the Dominion Forestry Branch, 
the Department of Forest Protection of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the Radio Department of the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways are co-operating in this work and, in this connection, the 
Radio Department has made arrangements to reserve one night at 
each broadcasting station for the special purpose of permitting the 
frime minister to speak to the people through the medium of the 
microphone. 
Shipping Poplar to American Mills 
The first shipments of pulpwood from Paisley, Ont., to paper 
mills in the United States were made recently. The consignment 
consisted of poplar which had been taken from the big swamps in 
Elderslie, and in all there will be about 25 carloads. 


Will Sell Whelan Company Assets 

Sales of the assets of the Whelan Pulp and Paper Company on 
judgment of the British Columbia courts is expected to bring new 
capital to the extent of $7,000,000 to that province at an early 
date. Hon. J. W. McGarry, Toronto, is president of the Whelan 
Co. It is reported that two concerns are ready to tender on the big 
pulp producing proposition, and in both cases the tenderers will be 
ready to invest nearly $7,000,000 in the building of power houses 
and the construction of a paper mill to finish the product from the 
pulp plants. Various proposals have been made for the utilizing 
of the Swanson’s Bay plant, but none of these included this mill 
in the general plan of future development. According to the re- 
ceiver’s affidavit prepared for the courts, this plant is old and can- 
not be operated economically under present market conditions. A 


large tract of timber goes with this plant, however, and some ar- 
rangements may be made whereby this timber may be used to help 
the general situation. The date of sale has been set for May 29 
and the three plants and logging equipment of the company will 
be put up for tender. 


New Position for Mr. Thistlethwaite 


Gordon J. Thistlethwaite has been appointed electrical superin- 
tendent of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company’s plant at I[ro- 
quois Falls, Ont. He has been connected with the mill for the 
last ten years and his rise from electrician to his present post has 
been steady. 

Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

C. F. Mansell, of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Toronto, who 
has been laid up for some time with an attack of the grip, is able 
to be around again. 

A. R. White, chief sanitary inspector for Ontario, and A. P. 
Costigane, secretary of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, Toronto, were in Montreal last week in con- 
nection with matters relating to the health and safety in woods 
operations and in the mills. 

D. S. Traub, of the Senora Timber Company, Senora, N. S., 
which is installing a rossing plant equipped with a Canadian bark- 
ing drum, which will be in operation next month, was in Toronto 
on business last week. 

Howard Smith, of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, 
Montreal, former president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, spent a few days in Toronto lately on business. 

Fred W. Halls of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, 
who was “mayor” for two years of the summer resort colony 
at Sturgeon Lake, Ont., presided over a reunion of the residents 
of that popular watering place held at the City Club, Toronto, 
last week. 

W. H. Smith, of Cape Town, South Africa, who has been spend- 
ing some time in Toronto and other cities, has made arrangements 
with the Provincial Paper Mills to handle book paper from the 
Port Arthur plant of the company in South Africa. 

A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, gave an interesting address before 
the Foresters’ Club at the University of Toronto last week in 
which he referred to the strenuous competition that the lumber 
manufacturer is up against at the present day with the pulp and 
paper producer in purchasing spruce, not only in the material itself 
but in the matter of higher wages paid to bushmen. 

J. G. Gibson, Toronto, C. H. L. Jones, Sault Ste. Marie, T. H. 
Watson, Toronto, George R. Gray, Sault Ste. Marie, T. W. Sime, 
Toronto, and P. B. Wilson, Sault Ste. Marie, were in New York 
last week attending a quarterly meeting of the directors of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills at which the regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter per cent was declared. 

Major J. I. Hartt, of Orillia, inspector of Crown Timber Agen- 
cies for Ontario, states that hauling in the bush has been completed 
and that lumbermen have got out all their logs. The pulpwood 
output will be one quarter less than last year as most of the mills 
were overstocked last season with pulpwood and planned on only a 
sixty per cent wood production for 1925. 

The many friends of James A. Stewart, widely-known lumber 
and pulpwood man, Port Arthur, Ont., will sympathize with him 

in the death of his father, Alexander Stewart. The latter, who 
was 72 years of age, was a pioneer resident of Port Arthur 


and had lived there for over 30 years. He leaves one son, four 
daughters and two brothers. 
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Boston Paper Trade Association Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 20, 1925.—When president W. B. Steven- 
son of the Boston Paper Trade Association called the members to 
order for the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Association at 
the Algonquin Club Wednesday evening of last week he was greeted 
by the largest gathering of members ever attending an annual. 

Excellent Speaking 

The reason for this large turn-out was evidenced when the speakers 
of the evening were each in turn introduced. Seldom has any 
function been graced with the presence of two speakers who have 
played such prominent parts in the making of world’s history as 
Lieut. Leigh Wade and Major C. E. Russell have shown. The 
former was the pilot of the Plane “Boston” which was one of those 
participating in the successful round the world flight. Accompany- 
ing his talk with moving picture views of his flight, Lieut. Wade 
held his audience spellbound as he related the many experiences 
of his thirty thousand mile flight. 


Major Russell Speaks 


Equally as Interesting was the talk of Major Russell whose sub- 
ject “True Tales of Secret Service” afforded the opportunity of 
giving some inside light on operations carried on during the late 
war. He defended the application of the term “spy” when used 
in a patriotic sense, citing specific cases of sacrifices made by 
soldiers in serving the interests of their country and condemning 
the “mercenary” spy who worked solely for financial gain. Now 
detached from active service Major Russell is engaged in the work 
of endeavoring to arouse the interest of our people in the necessity 
of having a well organized “Espionage” branch of the army. He 
stressed upon the fact that the larger nations of the world were 
operating an espionage service which kept them fully posted on 
every move made in our industrial plants as well as giving them the 
sentiment of any of our people in any locality. His plea was for the 
business men of the country to arouse themselves to the necessity 
of maintaining an espionage branch of the army of proper size and 
character. 

Officers Reelected 


During a short business session‘the following officers were reelected 
for the ensuing year:—W. B. Stevenson, president; Norman Har- 
rower, first vice president; Joseph D. Snell, second vice president ; 
Thomas H. Casey, treasurer; and F. Bendel Tracy, secretary. 

A silent toast was offered to the memory of the following mem- 
bers who had passed away during the year: George W. Wheel- 
wright, L. H. Buckley, Nat. M. Jones, Thomas N. Cook and E. 
VanderLinder. 


Among Those Present 


Among those present were :— 

Porter Adams, W. J. Alford, Jr., Geo. D. Allen, Geo. C. Andrew, 
John A. Andrew, John R. Bartlett, Charles Beckwith, Ed. D. 
Bement, W. J. Bigley, Wm. L. Bigley, W. W. Binford, Floyd H. 

Blackman, John F. Blackman, Howard L. Blake, T. G. Bradlee, 
J. H. Brewer, D. K. Brown, Wm. E. Browne, M. D., S. C. Bur- 
goyne, A. M. Burr. 

Geo. J. Cadwell, Hubert L. Carter, A. P. Carter, R. B. Case, 
Charles Casey, H. J. Casey, T. H. Casey, Paul D. Caskey, Frank 
C. Cate, Asaph Churchill, Earl S. Clark, A. D. Coffin, D. D. Coffin, 
S. B. Copeland, E. Lindsey Cummings, Frank B. Cummings. 

H. S. Daniels, J. R. Donahoe. 

A. M. Eaton, E. A. Eaton, W. R. Elliott, Irving N. Esleeck, 
Charles A. Esty. 

H. E. Fales, Charles W. Fields, Paul S. Fiske, Max Frank, B. 
A. Franklin, K. B. Fullerton. 

F. H. Gleason, C. Gottwald, C. F. Guild. 

A. C. Hall, J. F. Halloran, Arthur E. Ham, Herbert C. Ham, 


James L. Ham, W. E. Harmon, Ray W. Harris, Edgar P. Hay, N. 
O. Hayes, J. D. Hefferman, William H. Hilton, Arthur L. Hi )son, 
Richard P. Holland. 

W. W. Jenks, Col. J. P. Jordan. 

F. H. Keep, A. G. Keith, John Kelley, W. J. Kilner, 
TRADE JourNnaL, Carlton Knight, John F. Kuster. 

G. F. Larcom, Fred A. Leahy, E. H. Little, William B. Liver- 
more, Royden Loring, W. H. Loud. 

A. W. Mack, M. L. Madden, Russell S. Madden, Fred W. Main, 
Frank H. Merrill, W. A. Merrill, P. K. Mohun, H. W. Morgan, 
J. L. Munro, William J. McLellan, W. F. McQuillen. 

John J. O’Brien, I. B. Ogden. 

A. E, Pearson, Walter E. Perry, R. P. Pierpont, Leon M. Poore, 
W. Edward Porter, Jr., L. D. D. Post, E. R. Potter, F. W. Power, 
W. E. Pratt, Walter M. Pratt, Charles S. Proctor. 

W. J. Raybold, L. S. Reynal, C. Edward Rice, J. M. Robertson, 
William Ross, Richard S. Rowlett, Major C. E. Russell. 

F, Henry Savage, Walter P. Simonds, Albert R. Smith, Donald 
R. Smith, J. D. Snell, Geo. T. Stanbridge, William N. Stetson, Jr, 
W. B. Stevenson, Geo. Sweetnam, J. G. Swift, J. G. Swift, Jr, 

A. A. Tanyane, Paper Trape JourNaL, Royal Teele, H. C. 
Thayer, C. W. Townsend, F. Bendel Tracy, Geo. F. Trenholm. 

H. C. Upham. 

W. G. Very, John Vivian, Perry B. Von Olker. 

Lieut. Leigh Wade, H. E. Waite, E. C. Walker, Thomas C. 
Walsh, M. H. Warren, Ralph H. Warren, K. H. Ways, P. D. Wells, 
P. E. Weston, B. T. Wilkerson, S. L. Willson, Fred L. Wood, \Vm. 
H. Wood, Kendall Wyman. 

Charles Young, I. C. Young. 
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Buy Control of National Papeterie Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 24, 1925.—The control of the National 
Papeterie Company has passed out of the hands of the Russell family 
possession being acquired by a group of local capitalists who pur- 
chased the holdings of Mrs. George A. Russell, widow of the late 
George A. Russell for many years president of the company, and of 


Irving S. Russell. The amount of the purchase is not made public. 
A meeting for organization will be held soon the names being at 
present withheld of the new owners. 

The ational Papeterie Company was organized in 1889 with a 
capital of $100,000. George A. Russell was elected president, James 
A. Bill, Jr., treasurer, Louis G. Sheung, assistant treasurer and 
Albert G. Bennet, Jr., clerk. The concern began in a modest 
factory on Harrison avenue. Business increased and some time 
later the concern was able to acquire at a favorable figure the fac- 
tory of the Warwick Wheel Company where it has remained ever 
since. Its products have been sent to every state in the Union and 
it has also exported considerable quantities. 

Upon the death of George A. Russell in 1918, his son, Irving S. 
Russell succeeded him. Mr. Russell resigned the presidency about 
a year ago being succeeded by George T. Winne the present head. 
The capital has been increased to $200,000. In addition to the 
factory bought the company now owns two other buildings which 
it rents. The company now employes 135 hands. 


W. J. Blackley Goes with Beveridge Paper Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 23, 1925.—W. J. Blackley joins the 
Beveridge Paper Company of Indianapolis organized in Apr'l. 
Mr. Blackley started in the paper business with the Niagara Paper 
Mills at Lockport, N. Y., later going to the American Writing 
Paper Company at Holyoke and then with Messinger Paper Com- 
pany of Chicago. 
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TREAT ’EM ROUGH—THEY LIKE IT 





FREDERICK STOCKPUMPS are designed and built to with- 
stand the rough treatment often encountered in paper mill work. 


The massive shaft is more than capable of enduring all the strain 
that even the most strenuous service may impose. 


Over-size pedestal bearings are worthy running mates for the shaft. 
The thrust bearing has its collar cut out of the solid shaft and liberal 
oil reservoirs reduce wear to a minimum. 


Impellers are cast in one piece with rugged vanes, properly designed, 
and filed smooth. 


The head cover is split on both a horizontal and vertical plane 
making its removal extremely simple. 


The section head is provided with a hand hole which affords quick 
and easy access to the impeller. 


FREDERICK STOCKPUMPS ARE PAPER MILL PUMPS 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 


Frederick, Maryland 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS ASH HANDLING APPARATUS 
In Canada DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. Lachine, Quebec. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


J. A. Bothwell, general manager of the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., spent a few days here last week. 


* * * 


The Arrowhead Mills Inc., 100 East 42nd street, have changed 
their telephone numbers to Ashland 4513 and 4514. 

oe 

A. J. Lewthwaite of Portland, Ore., resident manager of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, has been spending several 
days here. 

*x* * * 

The Atlantic Jobbing House has filed articles of incorporation at 
Albany. It will manufacture wrapping paper and is incorporated for 
$20,000 with B. & R. Goldberg and L. Rappaport as the incor- 
porators 

* * * 

Joseph H. McCormick of the American Paper Mills, 261 11th 
avenue, has been appointed chairman of the paper manufacturers’ 
division in the forthcoming Home Service Appeal for the Salva- 
tion Army in Greater New York. 

*x* * * 


A. R. Melker of 110 East 42nd street, sales representative of the 
Ajax Paper Mills, Inc., Franklin Coated Paper Company, J. P. 
Lewis Company and Unity Paper Mills, Inc., is now listed under 
new telephone numbers. They are Ashland 8687 and 8688. 

* * * 


The general offices of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. will 
be moved on March 21 from 25 West 43rd street to 250 Park 
avenue. The new offices are larger and provide better facilities 
for the efficient handling of the company’s expanding business. 

bao 


George M. McKee, president of the Algonquin Paper Corpora- 
tion, was in New York last week. Mrs. McKee has been spending 
some time at Atlantic City and Mr. McKee has been making week- 
end trips to New York and Atlantic City during his sojourn there. 

* * * 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, was honored a week ago Tuesday when he 
was elected a trustee of Dobbs Ferry in the annual election held 
at that time. It was a case of the office seeking the man and also 
marks Dr. Baker’s political debut. 

* * * 


A representative of the Simplified Practice Division of the De- 
-partment of Commerce will attend the meeting of tissue paper 
manufacturers and jobbers to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria next 
‘Thursday. At that time the Simplification Committee of the Tissue 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association and of the National Paper Trade 
Association will meet and go over the preliminary survey which 
“has been made in the tissue paper field. 

* * * 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company makes the in- 
‘teresting announcement that it is now producing Tri-Chlorethylene 
cand Tetra-Chlorethane. Their manufacture is an entirely new 
-development in this country, although this company has been im- 
-porting them for several years. The value of these commodities 
in the paper industry has been definitely established, as they 
-possess the inestimable advantage of being non-inflammable. 


Box Board Production for January 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 23, 1925.—The Department of Com- 
~merce announces January figures on the operations of box board 
-manufacturers, based on reports of 87 identical companies. The 
<apacity data in the following table vary according to the normal 


number of working days in each month, Sundays and holidays being 
excluded until the end of May, and Saturdays also being ex. 
cluded since June Ist when the five-day week was adopted by about 


80 per cent of the mills. 
Operation Production 
——_—_—_—_—_——_, Unfilled 
er orders 
cent Orders (end of 
pa--—— of received month) 
city Capacity Output capacity Tons Tons 
83.6 216,150 157,760 72.8 164,337 86,835 
80.7 216,150 147,192 68.1 149,397 92,261 


86.7 224,796 177,513 78.9 194,637 110,461 
87.2 216,150 175,320 81.1 164,971 103,254 
93,4 224,796 196,144 87.3 191,682 96.974 
86.9 224,796 178,634 79.5 155,011 731556 
83.5 224,796 168,791 75.1 161,753 63'676 
7,770,798 6,482,622 83.4 181,566 147,049 81.0 163,269 84/924 
8,140,836 7,005,518 86.1 190,212 160,841 84.6 182,455 104/866 
. 7,770,798 7,773,321 100.0 181,566 178,672 98.4 197,849 122/315 
. 7,770,798 7,814,914 100.6 181,566 184,062 101.4 167,197 102.813 
. 8,510,874 8,182,666 96.1 198,858 190,800 95.9 177,083 87.623 
. 7,030,722 7,328,853 104.2 164,274 165,192 100.6 171,021 94,829 
; 8,140,836 7,268,584 89.3 190,212 165,248 86.8 177,691 107,508 


Year Per cent 
and Inch hours of 
month ca 
1923 Capacity Operated 
November. 9,250,950 7,734,109 
December. 9,250,950 7,465,884 
1924 
January... 9,620,988 8,345,277 
February.. 9,250,950 8,069,553 
March.... 9,620,988 8,985,292 
9,620,988 8,359,620 
+. 9,620,988 8,028,935 


Tons 


*January.. 7,770,798 8,195,945 105.5 181,566 195,427 107.6 196,764 112,495 


Consumption of 


Stocks of Waste Paper 
Waste Paper 
seaacaie 


(end of month) 

Stocks ef 

Ship- _boxboard 

ments of end of 

boxboard month 
Tons Tons 
162,501 40,107 
143,971 43,328 


176,437 44,404 
172,178 47,546 
March.... 197,962 45,728 
April..... 178,429 45,933 
May...... 166,633 48,091 
_- - 147,024 48,116 
162,510 46,447 
August... 180,400 44,719 
September. 185,789 42,922 
October... 192,183 
November. 163,716 
December. 165,143 


1925 
*January.. 191,465 


Per 
cent 
Tons of On 
capa- hand 
city Tons 
145,899 
166,670 


125,962 
120,820 
137,524 
136,450 
134,725 
151,342 
156,442 
153,357 
162,999 
168,348 
156,711 
172,412 


164,359 


Year 
and 
month 
1923 
November. 
December. 
1924 
{equary. ee 
‘ebruary.. 


transit 
Tons 

10,628 

12,990 


14,324 
14,353 
15,417 
11,918 
11,632 
13,674 
16,939 
17,002 
15,319 
14,921 
15,523 
14,329 


18,846 


a 
Capacity Consumed 
204,450 146,699 
204,450 144,040 


212,628 166,089 
204,450 165,367 
212,628 182,672 
212,628 165,772 
212,628 161,262 
171,738 144,183 
179,916 155,172 
171,738 176,632 
171,738 178,212 
188,094 183,327 
155,382 157,501 
179,916 158,548 


171,738 189,438 


40,891 
27,100 
24,480 
27,631 
26,854 
34,022 
34,870 
34,919 
41,766 
27,804 
29,423 
31,620 
34,974 


* Data for one concern estimated. 


American Writing Paper Reorganization 

HoryoKe, Mass., March 24, 1925.—The foreclosure proceedings 
being brought against the American Writing Paper Company, in 
various states in which it owns mills, by the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston is being done it is understood here as a part 
of the reorganization that has been for some time under way. In 
order to make any satisfactory progress the bondholders will have to 
foreclose their $12,000,000 mortgage, take possession of the plants, 
pay off the indebtedness, obtain new capital and operate the mills. 
This process will automatically free the concern of the claims of 
the common and preferred stock. While the plans of the bond- 
holders have not been divulged it is believed that the plan will be 
to dispose of the outside holdings and concentrate the mill operation 
in Holyoke and possibly Windsor Locks, Conn. 


News of the Portland Trade 

PorTLAnpD, Ore., March 19, 1925—The Western Waxed Paper 
Company of Portland has developed a gratifying business recently 
in furnishing considerable waxed paper to growers for shipping 
lettuce. They also dispose of waxed paper cones for covering 
garden plants while sprouting and during late winter and spring 
and stress this as a valuable feature of their output. 

The Osmund Paper and Supply Company has moved from 
28 Front street, Portland, Oregon, to a new and more spacious 
location at 46-48 Front street that city. The change was made 
March 1. 

E. O. Oberwiser and wife, of Stevens Point, Wis., are touring 
the coast and spent several days in Portland recently. Mr. Ober- 
wiser is treasurer and manager of the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany. 
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Two of the 150 Niagara Beaters now in use and giving 
satisfactory service in mills making all kinds of boards and 
papers from many different furnishes. 


The Trade Puts the 


Stamp of Approval 
on Niagara Beaters 


During the past two weeks three large manufacturers, 
one making board, another book and the third tissue, have 


aes 


placed reorders for Niagara Beaters. In one instance this 
is the first reorder since the initial installation. In the other 
cases it was the second reorder.* 

Not only the fact that 150 Niagara Beaters are in use 
proves that the trade has placed its stamp of approval on 
this remarkable engine. It is the repeat orders that con- 
tinually come in that demonstrates it conclusively. 

We have ready for you an attractive booklet giving full 
particulars regarding Niagara Beaters. Write for your 
copy today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (o. 


Aprp_EeTon, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


*These ere large, nationally known concerns. Names on sey oes. 


Niagara Beaters 


I. Require less power per 
ton of stock produced than any 
other beater on the market. 
This is demonstrated in our 
booklet. 

2. One Niagara does the 
work of two or three Holland 
engines. 

3. Niagaras use less floor 
space. 

4. Niagaras shorten beat- 
ing time. 

5. For a given capacity, 
the initial cost is lower. 

6. Niagaras require fewer 
men to operate. 

7. Niagara beat better, and 
make better paper. 
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Obituary 


Charles W. Ramage 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., March 24, 1925.—Charles W. Ramage, formerly 
treasurer of the Franklin Paper Company of this city and eldest 
son of the late James and Mrs. Adelaide Ramage died last week 
at the Memorial hospital in New York City following a linger- 
ing illness. He had been in failing health for several years. He 
went to the hospital about three weeks ago. 

Mr. Ramage was born in Paterson, N. J., in 1865 and came to 
Holyoke when a boy. He attended the local schools and spent 
one year at Dartmouth College returning to Holyoke to become 
associated with his father in the management of the Franklin Paper 
Company. After being with this company for some years he 
went to Monroe Bridge to become treasurer of the James Ramage 
Paper Company at that place, a position he held for years, then 
returned to Holyoke to become treasurer of the Franklin Paper 
Company, a position he held yntil compelled to retire on account 
of ill health. 

Mr. Ramage married May 8, 1888, Miss Edith Bartlett of this 
city who survives him with two children, James B. of Holyoke 
and Mrs. Helen B. Harriman of Providence, R. I. He also leaves 
his mother and three brothers, James M. and Robert A. of Holyoke, 
and Theodore R. of Springfield and three sisters, Mrs. Edson 
Lyman of Skeldon Springs, Vt., Mrs. George Watson of Holyoke 
and Mrs. Archibald Ramage of Northampton. The funeral and 
burial were held in this city Monday. Mr. Ramage was prominent 
in Masonic circles being a member of Mt. Tom lodge Masons, 
Knights Templars and Melha Temple of Springfield. 





Edmund S. Taylor 


Boston, Mass., March 23, 1925.—Edmund S. Taylor died at his 
home, 10 Cushing street, Wollaston, Mass., on the evening of March 
10 after an illness of six months. He was 56 years of age. Mr. 
Taylor was held in very high esteem by the paper trade having been 
associated with it for the past 37 years. In 1888 he entered the 
employ of the A. Storrs & Bement Company; he went with Rice 
Kendall Company in 1890; he was connected with the Bigelow & 
Taylor Company from 1891 to 1893; the E. S. Taylor Company from 
1893 to 1897, the Stone & Forsyth Company from 1897 to 1914 and 
from 1914 until the time he was taken ill he was with Whitney Bros. 
Inc. 


News of the Baltimore Trade 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


BattimoreE, Md., March 23, 1925.—A somewhat more “spotty” 
trend dominated the market in Baltimore last week, but generally 
there was an optimistic tendency toward the future and some very 
good orders were placed. Inquiries on the whole were about normal 
and several were reported from nearby cities, at least one large 
order being filled. Several large commercial and industrial establish- 
ments placed orders for their stationery requirements and printers 
reported a favorable outlook for the immediate future. 

The quarterly meeting of the Baltimore and Southern Paper 
Trade Association was held Friday night, March 20, at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore. Members of the association discussed in- 
formally the affairs of the trade, no formal addresses having been 
arranged on the program. Among those attending from out of 
town were: Robert Johnston, president of the association and head 
of the Old Dominion Paper Company, of Norfolk, Va.; R. P. 
Andrews and Alfred Tennyson, of the R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C.; F. T. Parsons, head of the F. T. 
Parsons Paper Company, of Washington, D. C,. and B. W. Lips- 
comb, of the Richmond Paper Company, of Richmond, Va. Besides 
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Mr. Johnston, other officers of the association who attended the 
meeting were: H. A. Lengnick, vice-president; John C. l}urke, 
secretary, and John E. Lorenz, treasurer. The next session o/ the 
association will be the annual meeting in June when officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected. 

Harry W. Rowe, secretary of Dobler & Mudge, paper merchiints, 
113 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, has returned from a 35 days’ busi- 
ness trip through the South. Mr. Rowe reported a favorable 
tendency in the business in most of the sections he visited, particu- 
larly in Florida. He spent several days in Norfolk, Va., Newhern, 
N. C., Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., Savannah, Ga., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Orlando, Fla., Tampa, Fla., St. Petersburg, !'la., 
Palm Beach, Fla., Miami, Fla. and St. Augustine, Fla. Mr. Rowe 
reported that in Miami and Palm Beach a great deal of paper was 
being bought for the advertising campaigns being conducted there 
in connection with the current land and building booms. 

Bert I. Reider, vice-president of the B. F. Bond Paper Company, 
of Baltimore, expects to return within several days from an extended 
business trip in the South. B. F. Bond, Jr., president of the Bond 


Company, returned several days ago after having made part of the 
trip with Mr. Reider. 


Seaman Co. Speeding Up Production at Olean 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Ovean, N. Y., March 23, 1925.—The Seaman Container Com- 
pany has started quantity production of its patented paper con- 
tainer at its plant on Franklin street here. 

The initial production, according to D. R. Seaman, president of 
the company, will be 1,500 containers per day. By the first of April 
it is expected to have the production up to 5,000 containers, 50 
men being employed in their manufacture. The manufacture of 
boxes will begin on the first of May and it is planned to start with 
a production of 3,000. From that time on the production will be 
increased at the rate of 3,000 containers every thirty days till 
the entire plant, including 24 machines, will be running at capacity 
production. 

The containers are manufactured from waste paper on machines 
made especially for the Olean plant. The product is one for which 
the demand is continuous and steady employment will be furnished 
to the workers in the plant. At present the lack of machinery, which 
has not yet been installed, is holding up the more rapid advanc« 
ment of the work. 


The finished product of the plant will be shipped to all the larze 
manufacturing centers of the country. The manufacturing and con- 
suming trade only will be supplied and no retailers are to be 
supplied with the containers. At present more than 25 per cent 
of the total production will be used to fill standing orders. 

Niagara power is to be used for running the machinery of thi 
container company and a one thousand horsepower steam boiler is 
installed for use in the preparation of the raw material. 

Almost any kind of container made of wood or other material 
can be replaced by the new paper product. Pails, boxes, etc., of 
every description will be manufactured and the Seaman Container 
Company is expected to grow into one of the city’s leading 
industries. 


To Investigate Open Price Associations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 25, 1925.—Just before the Senate 
adjourned last week it passed the McKeller resolution calling for 
an investigation by the Federal Trade Commission of so called open 
price associations. The resolution provides that a report on this 
subject shall be made to the next session of Congress. The resolu- 


tion was passed without a record vote and without any discussion. 
Detailed information as to the number of open price associatious 
existing in the United States and their various activities are aske'] 
for in the resolution. 
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Are Your Beaters 
Storage Vats? 


Do they prepare your stock for the machine 
in a leisurely, inefficient way, or are they real 
beating engines? 

Every minute added to your beating time 
due to sluggish circulation means horse power 
wasted and production lost. 


DILTS NEW TYPE BEATERS 


are real production machines. With no more 
power input they circulate stock faster and 
mix more uniformly. This naturally results 
in quicker and evener beating, with produc- “Your Paper 


2 , is made 
tion increased and power saved. In the Benseve” 


Write for blue prints and details. 


on 
—_€yrlts— 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 

























































































































































































































































































Construction News 

Joliet, I1.—The Standard Wall Paper Company, 1795 East 
Washington Street, has awarded a general contract to the 
Austin Company, 160 North La Salle Street, Chicago, for the 
erection of a one and two-story addition, to cost approximately 
$125,000, with equipment. It is expected to proceed with the 
work at an early date. The contractor has also acted as archi- 
tect for the project. 

Tacoma, Wash—tThe Pacific Paper Products Company has 
tentative plans under way for the construction of a new local 
plant. A site, 50 x 200 ft., has been acquired, and the proposed 
building will occupy practically the entire property. 

Millwood, Wash.—The Inland Empire Paper Company, 
Spokane, will proceed with the construction of the proposed 
new unit at its local mill, to be two-story, 145 x 225 ft., reported 
to cost in excess of $175,000. A contract for the building was 
awarded /ecently to the Austin 
Building, Seattle. 

Miquon, Pa.— William C. Hamilton & Sons, manufacturers of 
paper boxes, containers and other paper products, are consider- 
ing plans for the rebuilding of the portion of their plant, 
destroyed by fire, March 15, with loss reported at $30,000. The 
damage was confined to the box factory, a four-story structure. 

Bennington, Vt.—The Bennington Wax Paper Company nas 
commenced the erection of a new addition to its plant, for which 
contract was awarded recently to the H. K. Ferguson Company, 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. It will be one-story, estimated 
to cost close to $100,000, with equipment. A portion of the 
structure will be used for general manufacturing and the re- 
mainder given over to storage service. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cosby-Wirth Sales Book Company, 
422 Washington Avenue, North, manufacturer of paper and sta- 
tionery products, has plans in progress for a new one and two- 
story plant at sixteenth and Washington Streets, to be 100 x 145 
ft., brick, estimated to cost $50,000. Ekman, Holm & Company, 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, are architects. 

Charlotte, N. C.—W. D. Babington, 516 South Clinton Street, 
Charlotte, plans for the purchase of equipment for the manu- 
facture of paper bags for installation in a local plant. 

Philadelphia, Pa—David Weber & Company, Fifth and 
Locust Streets, have asked bids for the remodeling and im- 
proving of a building at location noted, for extensions in opera- 
tions. The Ballinger Company, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
is architect. 

Canton, Mass.—The August Thiel Company, manufacturer of 
paper boxes, is said to be planning for the rebuilding of the 
portion of its plant destroyed by fire on March 17. An official 
estimate of loss has not been announced. 

Raleigh, N. C.—George D. Brewer & Company, Inc., 6 North 
Bloodworth Street, is planning for the purchase of machinery 
for the manufacture of small cardboard boxes for toilet special- 
ties, etc. George D. Brewer is president. 


Company, Dexter-Horton 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Rockwell-Barnes Paper Company, Third 
and Locust Streets, plans for the rebuilding of the portion of 
its works recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$75,000. 

Tonawanda, N. Y.—The American Kardex Company, manu- 
facturer of filing cards and other card stocks, has acquired 
property at Chippewa, Ont., totaling about 10 acres of land, and 
plans for the erection of a branch plant for Canadian trade. 
It is purposed to begin work during the summer. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Pearce Envelope Company, 255 Welling- 
ton Street, plans the rebuilding of the portion of its works re- 
cently damaged by fire. 
been announced. 

Petite Descharge, Que.—The Price Brothers Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, has commenced preliminary work on its proposed 
pulp and paper mill in this vicinity, to consist of a number of 
units, equipped for a capacity of about 200 tons per day. 
plant is estimated to cost close to $5,000,000. 


An official estimate of loss has not 


The 


New Companies 

Chicago, Ill—The Neumann Pulp and Paper Refining Cor- 
poration, Burnham Building, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, to manufacture pulp and paper products. The 
incorporators are Arthur T. Bermingham, John Neumann and 
James P. Tyrrell. 

Orange, N. J.—The Crystalline Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture paper 
products. The incorporators are Louis A. Raymond, Alfred D. 
and Charles W. Williams, Jr., 311 Railroad Place, Orange. 

Houston, Tex.—The Gulf Envelope Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture envelopes 
and other paper specialties. The incorporators are Frank G. 
Love, George S. Otey and W. F. Winn, all of Houston. 

New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Palmer-Howell Sales Corporation 
has been incorporated with a nominal capital of $5,000, to deal 
in paper products. The incorporators are W. A. and A. E. 
Palmer and W. Horace. The company is represented by J. E. 
Weilhart, 296 Broadway, New York. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Co-Operative Syndicate, Inc., 424 East 
Saratoga Street, has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, 
to manufacture and deal in cardboard products. The incor- 
porators are John P. Lambert and Frank H. Zeigler, both of 
Baltimore. 

New York, N. Y.—Fidanza Brothers, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with capital of $20,000, to deal in waste paper products. 
The incorporators are A. and M. Fidanza and L. Cunzio. The 
company is represented by H. Steinbock, 255 East 149th Street, 
New York, attorney. 

Financial 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.—The Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company 

has filed notice of increase in capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ELOIT pumps stand the “‘gaff.”” These heavy- 
duty pumps are sturdy and strong—built for 
continuous 24-hour service. They are real glut- 

tons for hard, steady work. 


The triplex pumps have forged steel crank shafts instead of 
cast steel. Our new type con- 
necting rod takes up the wear on 
crank and wrist pins while pump 
is in operation. The self-align- 
ing feature prevents undue strain 
on cranks or frames. 


If ever a part does become 
broken or worn out after years 
of hard usage, their construction 
is so handy that the repair can 
be effected easily and quickly 
without the necessity of buying 
a considerable portion of a new 
pump. 


Experienced board and paper mill men 
the world over know that BELOIT pumps 
stand the “gaff.” 


Illustrating Beloit du- 
ind 178. ‘Two populer Send for Special Pump 


BELOIT pumps that are F Bulletin and get the facts 
meeting with favor 


throughout the industry. 


BELOIT PUMPS 


FOR SERVICE — 


Beloit Iron Works * Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


SINCE 1858 BUILDERS OF PAPER MILL eve AND BOARD MILL MACHINERY 
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Superintendents to Meet at Richmond 


R. L. Eminger, national secretary of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, this week sent out to 
superintendents of pulp, paper and converting mills in the Southeast- 
ern district the call for a meeting April 23 and 24 in Richmond, Va. 
At that meeting there will be organized a Southeastern division of 
the Association, which already comprises ten district divisions. 

A committee has reported that arrangements for the meeting 
are practically completed. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Richmond. A very interesting program has been mapped out in- 
cluding entertainment features as well as instructive addresses. 

Carl Magnus, of the Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond is general chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
M. J. Guild, of the Albemarle Paper Company, Richmond, is vice- 
chairman. Other members are: Albert D. Woods, Champion Fibre 
Company, Canton, N. C.; William Schuh, Carolina Fibre Com- 
pany, Hartsville, S. C.; Joseph Ryeberg, Hummell-Ross Fibre 
Company, Hopewell Va.; and J. A. Ramsey, Bedford Pulp and 
Paper Company, Big Island, Va. 

This committee is writing every man in the section eligible for 
membership, urging him to come to the meeting and sign up as a 
member, pointing out that the officers to be named should be repre- 
sentative of, and selected from, the industry in that section as 
a whole. They point out that not only superintendents of pulp 
and paper mills but those of all converting mills are eligible. 

E. T. A. Coughlin, first vice-president of the national association, 
who is with the New Jersey Paper Company, Montclair, N. J., has 
been selected to address the meeting on the first day on the aims 
and purposes of the Southeastern division of the Superintendents 
Association. The nomination and election of officers will wind up 
the afternoon session on the first day. A special evening entertain- 
ment will be arranged. 

The second day will be accupied by visits to Richmond mills, a 
luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce Club, and a trip to the 
Hummell-Ross Fibre Co. at Hopewell, Va. 
banquet will be held at the Hotel Richmond. 

The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion was organized in 1919 and has steadily grown from a mem- 
bership of 12 to a total of more than 500. Summarizing the aim of 
the association, Secretary Eminger says in his letter to Southeastern 
superintendents : 

“To develop and hold the attention of the practical papermakers, 
we must create interest and enthusiasm among the men and give 
them new ideas and new experiencs with which they can improve 
their own work as well as make their employers a better return 
for thir mill.” 


In the evening a 


More Cars for Michigan Paper Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) . 

Katamazoo, Mich., March 23, 1925.—Paper mills in the Great Lakes 
Regional Traffic district will during the next quarter of 1925 
require 6,800 cars for the shipment of manufactured products. 
This indicates an increase of 15 per cent over the quarter now 
closing, which has failed to live up to predictions made in advance. 

Report to the above effect were made by Charies H. Winslow, 
traffic manager of the Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the-paper and paper products committee of the regional 
board. The statement is based on questionnaires mailed to mills 
in that territory which includes southern Michigan, northern In- 
diana and the shore line of Lake Erie as far east as Buffalo. Eighty- 
five per cent of the mills addressed furnish replies, showing their 
requirements in advance. 

“The paper industry promises to show a general upward trend 
in keeping with other industries” said Mr. Winslow. “The last 
quarter has been a little disappointing in all lines, but reports from 
commodities represented were generally satisfactory at the last 
quarterly meeting held in Lansing. I would consider the outlook 
for the future as good. 


“One reform effective and generally gratifying to the board js 
the fact that cars placed at the mills for loading are in much 
better condition than formerly. We have worked strenuous!) to 
have all cars for paper shipments properly cleaned. They used 
to be in frightful condition, but of late a steady improvement has 
been in evidence.” 


Prohibit News and Wrapping From Two Firms 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasurincron, D. C., March 25, 1925.—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon is sending a communication to Collectors of Customs 
throughout the country prohibiting the importation of news print 
paper and wrapping paper from two firms in Sweden because of 
their “failure to produce records in accordance with Section 510 
of the Tariff Act of 1922.” 

The Secretary has prohibited the importation of news print paper 
from Holmens Bruks and Fabriks A/B of Norrkepping, Sweden, 
and wrapping paper from Fiskeby Fabriek A. B. Norrkepping, 
Sweden. 

In both instances, the Secretary states that satisfactory evidence 
has been presented that these firms “have failed to submit for in- 
spection for the purpose of. obtaining information therefrom, as re- 
quired by Section 510, of the Tariff Act of 1922, certain of their 
records relative to the value and classification of merchandise 
manufactured by them and exported to the United States.” 

In his letter the Secretary says that in view of this refusal the 
collectors are “instructed to prohibit the importation and refuse 
delivery of all merchandise manufactured by or for ‘the account 
of these two firms.” 


Bids on Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 25, 1925.—The Government Printing 
Office will receive bids on March 30 for either 8,000 pounds or 
2,000 pounds of 26 x 38—No. 10, No. 2, binders board. A con- 
tract will be awarded for either of these amounts, but not both. 

The Government Printing Office has received the: following bids 
for 5,750 pounds white index bristol board, 22% x 28%—I115: Carter, 
Rice & Co., 18.5 cents and 18 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
16.85 cents and 18 cents; American Writing Paper Company, !4 
cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 16.75 cents and 18.05 
cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 18.19 cents and 17.17 cents; 
Reese & Reese, 23.5 cents and 23 cents; Maurice O’Meara Com- 
pany, 18.5 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 20 cents; and Barton-Hobart 
Paper Company, 19 cents and 17.6 cents. 

The Government Printing Office received bids on 10,000 pounds 
of machine finish salmon book paper, 25 x 38—50 as follows: R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 9.17 cents per pound; American Writing 
Paper Company, 9 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
9A cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 8.55 cents; Reese & 
Reese, 7.55 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 9.14 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 7.43 cents; Barton-Hobart Paper Company, 9 cents. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
(Continued from page 38) 

Norwich, Conn.—Frank W. Browning, Montville, Conn., has 
been appointed receiver for the Uncas Paper Board Company, 
Norwich, in bond of $25,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Progress Paper Box Manufacturing 
Company has filed notice of company dissolution under stat: 
laws. The company is represented by Gustave L. Blieden, 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia, attorney. 

Newton Falls, N. Y.—The Newton Falls Paper Company has 


filed notice of increase in capital to 25,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value. 
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PAPER TRADE CONVENTION 

The National Paper Trade Association stages its annual con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria next week and, at this writing, the 
indications are that it will be one of the most interesting and most 
successful conventions the association has ever held. Members 
are taking a keen interest in the proceedings, assurances of attendance 
have been very general and the program as arranged by Secretary 
William C. Ridgway should prove a sufficient lure to draw the 
presence of every member who can find it possible to take in the 
various meetings. 

One of the real surprises has been the number of reservations 
for the annual banquet to be held on Thursday evening. It was not 
dreamed that an attendance approaching last year’s would be possible 
as last year the convention was held in conjunction with that of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association which, of course, tended to 
swell the banquet list. The fame of these banquets and of the 
vaudeville entertainments following them has, however, made these 
annual affairs increasingly popular and on Monday the banquet 
reservations were only a very few behind the reservations made at 
a corresponding date last year. Secretary Ridgway states that 
unless the last minute ticket buyers have taken time by the fore- 
lock this year the banquet attendance will be almost as great as 
last year. 

No announcement of the talent which will appear on the banquet 
bill is being made but some real surprises are in store for those 
attending. The program is in the hands of Miss Florence Rocke- 
feller King of the United Booking Offices and it is known that 
some great stage celebrities will be drawn upon to entertain the 
merchants. 

It is learned that a number of manufacturers have reserved rooms 
for exhibits and some displays which will prove of general interest 
are promised as a result. 


The convention will open on Monday and will continue Tuesday, 





Wednesday and Thursday, one day longer than usual. The S 


irvey 
committee will meet on Monday and will hold forth all day. The 
Board of Directors will hold their meeting Tuesday morning and 
the executive committee will meet Tuesday afternoon. On W ednes- 


day morning the Fine Paper Division will meet and in the after- 
noon the Wrapping Paper Division is scheduled to meet. The 
latter meeting will have as a speaker, C. R. McMillen, 
president of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 

Thursday morning will be given over to the Fine Paper Diy 
and the regular Association meeting will be held at 2 o'clock +! 
afternoon. The crowning event of the convention will com 
Thursday night with the big banquet, the vaudeville bill and ¢ 
dancing which will follow. 

There are, of course, other meetings scheduled, other speaker 
of note to address the members and, in fact, everything that shou! 
help make the twenty-second annual convention the success which 
it promises to be. 


MORE SOBER VIEWS IN BUSINESS 


Business surveys for mid March are not quite as encouraging as 
they have been of late: “The optimistic predictions, which were so 
widely expressed at the beginning of the year, are now giving place 
to more sober views” says the mid month review of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company. “Trade progress is rather delil- 
erate and industry is not without some cross-currents and obstriv 
tions. Though relatively few in number, these have given rise to 
expressions of impatience in several trades because the advance has 
not been more rapid. But this attitude of mind has been found in 
other previous periods of business recovery and need occasion no 
surprise now; the very fact that improvement has been setting in 
on a gradual scale is a rather good augury for its continuance. Does 
the slight reactionary tendency in security values of the last few 
days indicate that perhaps the advance since election has been more 
rapid and substantial than present circumstances would warrant? 
Probably no two people would agree exactly in their interpretation 
After a year characterized by depression in several industries, the 
volume of production has been steadily improving since the year’s 
low point touched in June, and the momentum lost between March 
and that month was fully recovered at the end of 1924. By the 
close of February, 1925, this recovery had amounted to over 35 per 
cent. In several large and representative groups of industries, the 
combined activity is now slightly above normal. Commodity prices 
advanced steadily from July 1, 1924, until the opening of the present 
year, since which time there has been a slight downward tendency, 
due in some measure, possibly, to the heavy outward movement of 
gold.” 

The First National Bank of Boston says that: “Following a period 
of brisk manufacturing activity, there was a lull in the business 
situation during February. This is in part attributed to mid-winter 
dullness, and in part to overproduction in some lines. The upturn in 
production from the slump of last summer was sharp. ‘For all 
basic industries the advance is estimated at about 35 per cent, while 
some have registered increases of 50 per cent and more. In some 
lines checks are being applied before the movement gets out of hand, 
while in others further restraint seems necessary. 


“Distributors continue to experience irregular demand, and com- 
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plaints are heard that business is not up to expectations. A slight 
reaction from present high levels of manufacturing activity would 
While 


production exceeds consumption in some lines, there is an apparent 


cause no surprise, but no drastic decline appears imminent. 
tendency to make prompt adjustments. Sharp curtailment in pro- 
duction last summer, together with a continuation of cautious buy- 
ing, has reduced stocks to normal proportions, and as far as can 
be ascertained there is no tendency toward speculative holdings. 
“Mid-winter slackness characterized the paper market in Febru- 
Orders 


are more frequent, and with low stocks and a stabilized level of 


ary, but recently there has been improvement in demand. 


prices, future commitments are becoming more general. There has 
been good balance between production and demand, the output of 
the factories passing promptly to consuming channels. 

“The demand for news print continues strong. News print pro- 
duction in the United States for January was slightly less than for 
the same period last year, while that of Canadian mills was 10 per 
cent more. The combined output of the United States and Cana- 
dian mills was over 250,000 tons, with shipments slightly less than 
production, and mill stocks the highest for the initial period of any 
year since 1921. 

“With the exception of a seasonal decline, following the holidays, 
there has been a heavy volume of book and fine paper production 
for many months. The industry has been handicapped by a scarcity 
of rags, owing to the interference of the weather with collections. 
This situation has not had much influence upon price, but unless 
stocks are soon replenished, it is generally believed that price ad- 
vances will be inevitable. 

“A steady improvement is noted in the mechanical pulp trade, with 
prices firm. In the chemical industry there is some concern over 
the lockout in the Swedish pulp mills, and orders are being rushed 
to avoid paying higher prices,” 

To Study Paper Making Value of Esparto 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 23, 1925.—Arrangements have been 
completed by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
for obtaining a supply of Esparto grass fiber for laboratory and 
semi-commercial tests regarding its papermaking value. Such mate- 
tial is available in a partially reduced form, a light cooking treatment 
having been given to reduce transportation costs. Esparto grass 
fiber has found considerable use abroad, especially in countries where 
wood costs are high. It is said to lend certain qualities to paper 
which cannot be obtained with wood fibers, and therefore, to be 
superior for certain purposes. It is thought that more definite in- 
formation concerning its papermaking quality as compared with the 
domestic papermaking materials will be of value. 


To Meet Regarding News Print Definition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 23, 1925.—Judge McKenzie Moss, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of Customs, on 
Saturday sent a communication to interested parties inviting them to 
attend a conference in his office on Friday morning! March 27, in 
connection with the proposed new news print definition. 

While letters have only been sent to those who have asked Judge 
Moss for a hearing, it is understood that all interested in the new 
definition will be welcomed at the conference. It is expected that 
importers, domestic paper manufacturers and newspaper publishers 
will be represented at the conference. 
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Banquet of Waste Material Men 


More than 500 were in attendance at the twelfth annual banquet 
of the National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., held 
at Hotel Astor last Wednesday night. An excellent menu was 
provided and music by the Wolfsie orchestra and singing by the 
Premier Male Quartet enlivened the occasion. 

Harry R. DeGroat, the retiring president of the Association, was 
the toastmaster and the speakers of the evening were United 
States Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, Vincent Gilroy of the 
Arbitration Society of America and Judge Harold B. Wells. 

Senator Fess said that the prevention of waste has an important 
relationship to the material wealth of the country and that the men 
who sought to eliminate waste and to conserve everything that 
could be conserved were doing a commendable thing from the stand- 
point of citizenship. Such an undertaking in America was doubly 
important in view of the fact that we, of all people in the world, 
are the most wasteful. 

The speaker presented some staggering figures regarding the 
material wealth of the country and told how that wealth had been 
tremendously multiplied by the application of the inventions of one 
man—Thomas A. Edison. 

Senator Fess then launched into a frank discussion of the work 
of Congress. He agreed that the country is suffering from an 
epidemic of too many laws but said these laws were passed at 
Washington simply because there appeared to be a demand for 
them. Critics were all the time expressing the opinion that business 
would be better off if Congress was to adjourn for four or five 
years instead of for a few months and yet the people continued com- 
ing to Washington, asking for this and that relief. Too often, he 
said, they forgot that there was no cure for economic evils outside 
of economic remedies. He believed that efforts should be centralized 
on reducing the cost of government and declared that there were too 
many officer holders, not only in Washington but in our state and 
city government. If it kept on, he said, the taxpayers would be in 
the minority and the office holders in the majority. He spoke of 
the Senate scrap over the Warren appointment. He felt, he said, that 
a mistake had been made in not letting the President select his own 
official family for he had always held that the majority party should 
not be hindered in its power but that it should be strictly held to 
account for its responsibility. 

Mr. Gilroy spoke of the work of the Arbitration Society of 
America. He said he believed that Society and this Association 
had much in common, for while the Association devoted its attention 
to conserving waste the Society was in its arbitration work 
endeavoring to prevent waste—waste in time and in labor. 

Judge Wells made a short, interesting business talk which was 
punctuated by some good humor. 


Pacific Paper Products Co. to Make Wax Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Tacoma, Wash., March 23, 1925.—The Pacific Paper Products 
Company headed by J. A. Martin will erect a factory near the 11th 
street high bridge for the manufacture of paper products. 

The company expects to begin construction of the plant at once, 
as its machinery is arriving and a car of material is on the way 
from the Middle West, it is said. 

The principal business at the start will be the manufacture of 
waxed paper, for which it is said there is a strong demand in the 
Northwest. 

The lease dates from March 1, and the new plant is expected to 
be working within a few weeks. 


To Install Harper Fourdrinier 


WESTFIELD, Mass., March 9, 1925.—The Mars Paper Corporation, 
manufacturer of high grade tissues, contemplates the installation 
of a 72 inch Harper Fourdrinier, to trim 62 inches. 
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Quality First 


—and Always 
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There is no need for specifica- 
tions when you order Diamond 
Alkalies—The quality is guar- 
anteed—Diamond Soda Ash 
over 99% pure— Diamond 
Caustic Soda over 98% pure. 


Manufactured and Sold Direct to Consumer by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Just what you are looking for 
Anti-friction cylinder mold 
bearing that has never known 


to give any trouble. 


Precision built Cylinder Molds 


to meet exacting demands. 


Keep your product up to qual- 


ity and capacity by using our 
Paper Machines and equip- 
ment. 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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The Colloids 


And the Formation of White Spots in Photographic Emulsion Papers 


Dr. Tu. Bentzen, Corer CHEMIST, WHITING-PLover Paper Co., STEvENsS Point, Wis. 


Some years ago I was charged with the solving of a very inter- 
esting problem: To find out the unknown matter which caused the 
well known white spots in photographic pictures, especially in 
such made upon the so-called Gaslight Paper. 

Usually these spots do not appear if the fresh emulsified paper is 
tested, but after a few days if another test is made they may be 
present, usually in big number, some of them very small, some of 
them bigger, some with a visible black center and some apparently 
without center, but this is only apparently, because in such cases the 
center, the nucleus of the white spot is often seated deeper down in 
the paper, and is therefore not visible upon the surface. After 
some time the spots will grow, forming one or more rings with 
parallel lines (Liesegang’s rings). It is colloids at work and the 
colloids never do rest. The trouble will increase and in a very 
short time the paper will be completely worthless. It is with the 
white spots just as it is with the other big and unfortunately very 
frequent trouble in the photographic base paper line—the blistering. 
There is no help, they are easy to avoid in the mills but impossible 
to overcome in the emulsion plant. 


Investigations and Experiments 


I should very much like to tell all about the long line of investi- 
gations and experiments I made at this occasion, not only in the 
laboratory of the paper mill and in the baryta plant, from where 
the trouble came, but also in the different emulsion plants at home 
and abroad where the trouble showed up. But it would take too 
much time and bring us too far out in the description of real and 
imaginary troubles, of leading and misleading results. I must 
therefore limit this discussion only reporting the end results—the 
facts. 

What made it especially difficult to solve this problem was that 
two exceedingly different matters caused the trouble and I feel 
sure, according to experience 1 have had since that time, that the 
same matters and the same conditions (probably with modifica- 
tions) very often if not always will be the cause,to this very 
serious trouble. 


An Old Papermaker’s Slogan 


“Where the devil is turned loose in a paper mill” so sounds an 
old papermaker’s slogan, “you have to look for him first in the 
water.” I was looking and I found him at last in the shape of 
humus, the brown-to-almost-black decomposition product of vege- 


table matter consisting of ulmin (brown) and humin (black) which 
in combination with bases, gives partially soluble humic-acid salts. 
As the water, besides very much humus contained exceedingly 
much calcium combinations, I felt convinced that this substance was 
responsible for the white spots, but as experiments to produce the 
spots through presence of humus gave a negative result, I had to 
look out for a substance which perhaps in combination with the 
humus, would cause the white spots. 

I found this failing-link in the baryta plant, where the baryta 
mixture had been, and still was, prepared in copper kettles, whose 
tin lining was fully worn out, permitting the copper to combine with 
the acids in the baryta mixture, forming copper salts. 


Whole Story of the White Spots 

Now it is easy to understand the whole story of the white 
spots : 

1. The humic acid is mostly present in the colloid state (Ost- 
wold) and it will therefore pass the water filters and go into the 
base paper. 

2. The copper salts together with the baryta mixture is dis- 
tributed all over the paper. 

3. As the humic acid is absorbing metals, the humus in the base 
paper will combine with the copper salts in the baryta coating, and 

4. This copper substance will cause a retarding of the develop- 
ment, making the silver less sensitive every place where it is 
present, forming the white (not developed) spots. 


The Only Way to Control 


Later experiments have proved that the presence of humus not 
only is capable to cause troubles in photographic base paper, but 
also in blue print paper and in paper used for offset printing. The 
only way to control whether such a danger is present or not, is to 
test and control the water and about the testing of paper mill water 
we shall have a talk another day. 


New Size Tester Patented 


A U. S. patent, No. 1,525,495, has been granted to F. T. Carson 
on the method and apparatus for testing paper for sizing quality and 
water permeability, which was described in Paper TRADE JoURNAL, 
Technical Section, October 23, 1924, under “A New Sizing Tester 
for Paper.” 


TECHNICAL Section, Pace 115 
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Advanced Course in Paper Making 

Dr. Carl G. Schwalbe has sent the Paper TRADE JOURNAL notice 
of an “Advanced Educational Course for Training Pulp and Paper 
Chemists and Technologists” as follows :— 

“The Berlin section of the Society of Pulp and Paper Chemists 
and Engineers of Germany has made plans for carrying out a course 
in the advanced training of pulp and paper chemists and engineers. 
This course will be held in the rooms of the Technical High School 
in Berlin and will contain instruction in a number of advanced sub- 
jects which are of interest to the paper man. 

“Many pulp and paper engineers and chemists are located in mills 
which are situated in out-of-the-way places and have not the 
opportunity to follow out closely the advance that is being made 
in science and especially in that particular branch of chemical science 
in which they are earning their livings. Then again there are many 
others who are pressed for time and who do not, therefore, have the 
opportunity of following up these important technical and scientific 
developments. 

“The course of advanced studies for paper chemists and engineers 
has for its purpose the affording of an opportunity to those paper 
men who have not been able to keep in close touch with the prog- 
ress made in science and in the paper industry during the past few 
years to become acquainted with these developments. An opportunity 
will be given these men to go over the most important developments 
that have taken place in recent years in their science and they will 
also have the opportunity of getting back the somewhat lost and 
neglected relationship that exists between theory and practice. 

“The following is a list of the various subjects that will be 
studied for the week of April 20 to 25. The names of the lecturers 
will be given later. 


HOURS. 
Ss IEE NINO cvs wonicsnweecwaneseses 2x15 
2. Physical chemistry and-colloid chemistry with demon- 
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3. Inorganic experimental chemistry ................ 1.5 
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9. Technical progress in pulp making .............. 1.5 
10. Technical progress in paper making .............. 1.5 
11. New developments in the disintegration, bleaching 
and purification processes in pulp industry ...... 1.5 
12. New processes for controlling operations in the paper 
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13. The waste waters from paper mills .............. 1.5 
14. Testing of paper and raw materials used in the paper 
industry with demonstrations in the Government test- 
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Is the Tensile Tester Used for Testing Board? 
SpeciaL Inguiry No. 19 


A member inquires : 
“1, Is the Tensile Tester used by any mills for testing coarse 
boards such as jute liners, etc.? 
“2. If so, what instrument is used? 
“3. In what units, pounds or grams? 
“4. Is the test valuable in gaging the quality of board?” 


I have replied that I have the seventh installment of Paperboard 
and Its Manufacture, the treatise being written by A. O. Bragg. 
The first six chapters appeared in Paper and will shortly be con- 
tinued in Paper Trade Journat. In it Mr. Bragg says: “The 
properties of shrinkage and stretching are intimately connected with 
tensile strength,” and goes on to say that the proportional strength 
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in the cross and machine directions is a valuable determination to 
make. The measurement of elongation before breaking is also 
emphasized, particularly for board that is to be corrugated, 

A transcript of the replies to the questions with discussion op 
them will be sent in blank to the members who contribute to it. 
W. G. MacNaucuton, Secretary, 


Cause and Prevention of Strings and Slugs at the 
Paper Machine 
SpeciaL Inguiry No. 20 

A member writes: 

“Having participated in answering some of the questions sent in 
to you and as a result having learned a good deal, I would now 
be glad to have the members give their opinions on the following: 

“We have three fourdriniers making a variety of sulphite, soda, 
and rag papers. On one of these machines we are occasionally 
bothered with strings. The strings are evidently formed after the 
stock is passed through the flat screens and on getting into the paper 
form a large wet spot which is broken through on the calenders. 
The trouble is worst on certain furnishes, although the same 
furnishes on another machine run well. One such furnish is: 


ssc aika's wulsiwseeareRele's.t 200 
RoC INE on cE Mescvcbbeesveceen 200 
Ne ee te Rt ear ate sea Right gh cal keg 300 
NE OE sc ikcsh baasueee sen as 300 
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“We have changed the screen plates, the height of the stock under 
the screen plates (see Witham’s Modern Pulp and Paper Making, 
page 285), and the method of feeding the stock to the plates, but 
without much effect. We have been told that slime getting into 
the beaters tends to form strings; also that calcium sulphate in the 
stock may be responsible, but we cannot prove these assertions.” 

I assume that all three machines have flat screens and since the 
formation of strings is worse on one than on the others, the cause 
must lie in some mechanical difference, either in the construction of 
the screens or their operation. The screens, whatever the design, 
should be as close to the machine head box as possible so that the 
stock does not have a chance to coagulate. The regular and 
thorough cleaning of the screens, especially those of the diaphragm 
type, is very necessary, either raising the vats or removing the plates 
and cleaning every part thoroughly with a brush. 

The difficulty described, as well as the cost of attendance, is, in 
my opinion, largely the reason for the increasing use of rotary 
screens for papermachines. The way the strings form is well 
described by Witham as “spinning” and to do so, long well-beaten 
fiber is necessary. In papermachine flat screens usually nearly half 
the plate area is intermittently dry. The action of the diaphragm 
forces air and water, carrying stock, back and forth through the 
slots. After a time the strings form and are held by the ends in 
the screen slots until they become too heavy to carry the weight and 
then pass on to the papermachine. I doubt very much if there 
is any complete remedy except a change in equipment. 

I shall be glad to publish your inquiry which I will handle by 
the usual plan, sending transcripts of the replies, in blank, to the 
members who participate. 


W. G. MacNavucurton, Secretary. 


Wardlow Paper Co. Buys Taylor Stoker 


MippteTown, Ohio, March 20, 1925.—The Wardlow Paper Com- 
pany has purchased one 5-retort, 17 tuyere Taylor stoker for use 
in its boiler plant at Middletown. This is in addition to a number 
of Taylor stokers already installed in this plant. These stokers 
are manufactured by the American Engineering Company. 
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Relation of Paper Tests to Paper Furnish 


By Jessie ExizApetH Minor* Coitins Mere. Co., 


The factors which determine the quality of a paper may be 
classified into two groups, one of which is the quality of the 
material used and the other is the treatment which the material 
has received in the mill. Judging of quality by appearance and feel 
may be quite satisfactory in ninety per cent of the cases, but in the 
other ten per cent it leaves the buyer open to careless error or 
fraud and occasions endless controversy between buyers and sellers. 
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Per Cent Rag Content 


Fic. 1A 
Folding Test-Machine 


Paper manufacturers of today are quite able to give attractive 
appearance to papers which have little or no endurance quality. 
Evolution of quality by physical and chemical tests gives a very 
much more reliable criterion of wearing quality than judging by 
appearance and feel, but such testing has also occasioned countro- 
versy because, out of the number of testing instruments available, 
no one is an absolute criterion for all the various types of wear 
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Fic. 1B 
Folding Test-Cross 


to which paper is subjected and judging of the particular value of 
the different tests used introduces an equation of personal judg- 
ment which has always refused to be standardized. 


A Working Basis for Judgment 
Because the various paper tests have not been standardized in 


’ Member, TAPPI. 


NortH WILBRAHAM, Mass. 


the minds of the buyers, it has seemed as if it might be of interest 
to analyze as far as possible the relation of each of these tests 
to the furnish used and to the quality of the paper. The difficulty 
in carrying out such an analysis lies in the fact that conclusions 
drawn from a set of papers made at one mill are negated when 
considering papers from another mill. Both the materials used and 
the mill treatments vary so widely that there is apparently no 
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Fic. 2A 
Mullen Paper Test 


definite fixed relationship between the furnish used and either the 
results of physical tests or the wear of the paper. But if we 
average these tests on a large number of papers from as wide a 
variety of manufacturers as possible, we may arrive at a gen- 
erality which, in the absence of specific information, would make a 
working basis for judgment. For instance, if we could average the 
results of a physical test on a large number of papers from various 
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Tearing Test-Machine 


mills, grouping them according to their rag content and’ could find 
that this average test value did increase with the rag content of 
the paper, then we would be justified in saying that, in general, 
high test indicates high rag content and vice versa. This relation- 
ship may be due to the use of better rags for the higher content 
papers, to the different beating or sizing accorded to high rag 
content papers, to some other detailed factors, or to all of them, 
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but the fact would be established that, as a buying principle, high 
rag content and high test are related. In the same way, after having 
established the relation of high rag content to physical test, if 
we wanted to see how far the addition of any one constituent to 
the furnish influenced the physical test, a fair general conclusion 
could be drawn if we could obtain one set of average test figures 
for a series of papers of varying rag content without this con- 
stituent and another set of tests for a similar series containing it. 
But again each number used should be an average of as many 
individual tests as possible. 


A Convenient Set of Data 

A convenient set of data with which to illustrate this point has 
been published by the Government Printing Office in its report of 
tests made on nearly one hundred Bond papers representing the 
standard grades of the different mills. All of these tests were 
presumably made at the same time and under practictlly identical 
conditions. While these data are too limited for any very detailed 
deductions, they do furnish some very interesting suggestions as to 
the influence of variation in rag content as found in trade papers 
having all the concomitant variation in treatment accorded papers 
of different grades, and also as to the effect of starch in glue sized 
papers. There is no satisfactory method in the testing of trade 


papers to distinguish between beater starch and tub sizing starch, but . 


a fairly safe assumption might be that the starch found on papers 
of low rag content was from tub sizing while that on the better 
papers is more likely from engine sizing and this suggestion seems 
consistent with the data discussed in this paper. 

The tests of the Government Printing Office are all made at 
50 per cent relative humidity whereas the Bureau of Standards 
and some other large laboratories strongly recommend that all 
tests be made at 65 per cent relative humidity. The Bureau of 
Standards has repeatedly emphasized the large part which the 
matter of humidity does play in the physical testing of paper and it 
would, therefore, be of interest to compare these figures with some 
equally concordant data made at higher humidity to ascertain as to 
whether the same general deductions do apply notwithstanding 
numerical variations. 

While the folio weights as given in the report varied from 
189 to 20.7, more than 65 per cent of them were between 19.6 
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and 20.4.. Using the ratio of tests found to folio weights had 

very little effect on the nature of the cyrves drawn from the 

direct tests; therefore, in this discussion the direct test numbers 

have been used and the folio weight variations are neglected. 
What the Curves Show 


Table 1 is a summary of the results as reported by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office so arranged as to bring out the relation of 
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the various tests to the fiber content and to the presence of 
animal or glue size and of starch. For size given as “trace” of 
“none” the minus mark is used and for all amounts above “ 


trace” 
the plus mark is used. Curves in Figs. 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, 2C, 3A, 
and 3B, show the same data in a more readable form. In these 
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Fic. 3A 
Tensile Test 
curves the papers containing glue sizing and starch are plotted 
separately frem those containing glue size only in order to bring out 
the effect, if any, of the presence of starch in a glue-sized paper. 
It could be said that the papers in this list containing starch 
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were not as carefully treated as were those without starch, the 
manufacturer using starch to cover defective beating or sizing 
but it is more probable that these papers, being the standard 
grades from those manufacturers, were treated in the mills with 
maximum care and were only starched to give an increase in 
physical properties above that available from the furnish without 
starch. Papers containing starch and no glue were not con- 
sidered in the discussion. In some cases the starch reported was 
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aremnait of textile sizing and not added by the paper maker, but, 
if more than a trace of it is there, its effect upon the finished 


paper would probably be the same as if it had been added to the 
beater furnish. 


Mullen Bursting Test 


The test most used in the industry is the Mullen bursting 
test, or pop test, as it is commonly called. An examination of 
the break made on a paper sample by this tester will easily 
show that the main break runs approximately across the machine 
direction and that the secondary break runs at approximately 


TABLE 1. 


A Summary and Average of Results of Tests made at the Government 
Printing Office to show the Relation of Physical Properties to Furnish, 
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right angles to the main break. Also, the majority of the fibers 
themselves have not been broken but stand out as a fringe on 
the broken edge. As the bursting pressure is increased, the 
Stress increases more in the machine direction than in the cross 
direction since paper stretches more in the cross direction; the 
cross direction stress is sufficient to weaken the adherence of 
cementing material to fiber and makes it easier for the machine 
direction stress to pull out the fibers from the entanglement, 
breaking those that are too firmly entangled to be released and 
leaving a fringed tear across the section as far as the impulse 
of the break will carry it. The tear across the cross direction 
begins only after the stress in the machine direction has been 
relieved by the break, thus making the cross strain the greater 
one 

It would seem from this as if increased stretch should bring 
about a decided increase in the Mullen pop test and this is true 
when the increased stretch is brought about by the beating of 
Strong stock, increasing the amount of entangling fibrillae and 
soitening the fiber walls and making them more flexible. But 
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increased stretch brought about by moisture alone is due to a 
weakening of the adherence of cementing material to fiber causing 
a slipping of the fibers and is accompanied by a decrease in the 
Mullen pop test. From tests reported by the Bureau of Standards 
in 1923, we find from an average of results on nine widely differ- 
ent papers, that increasing the relative humidity from 45 to 65 
per cent increases the stretch in the machine direction by 0.56 per 
cent and in the cross direction by 1.04 per cent and decreases the 
pop test by 2 points. 

In Table 1 there is brought out the relation of the Mullen pop 
test to the fiber content and to the presence of starch with the 
glue sizing. The increase of test with rag content is a reasonably 
regular factor going from 24.0 for all wood to 53.5 for all rag 
papers and justifies the faith placed in this test by the buying 
public as a criterion of the rag content of a furnish. Curves in 
Figure 2 indicate both the individual variation and the general 
trend of the Pop test curve. 

The difference between glue sized papers with and without 
starch is a small fluctuating value but the general trend of the 
curves and the average of averages at the bottom of Table 1 
would seem to justify the general assumption that the addition of 
starch to a furnish of paper of high or low rag content increases 
the Mullen pop test by about 2 points. 


Tensile Test 


It has been felt by many that the tensile test, which analyzes 
the bursting factor into four different factors, strength and 
stretch in the machine and cross direction, should give more 
definite information than the simple bursting strain from the 
Mullen test, but in practice it has been difficult to interpret the 
relation of the separated factors to the complex factor of wear. 
Figures in Table 1 and curves in Figure 3 show how slight is the 
variation with rag content of paper as compared with the individual 
variations even of these averaged figures, and this fact probably 
explains why this test has not received more popular approval. 
Table and curves for tensile strength are of interest because they 
show that: 

Tensile test does not increase with rag content sufficient to 
cover individual variations or to be of value in judging of a paper 
furnish. 

The addition of starch to a furnish of glue sized papers, especially 
with papers of rag content above 60 per cent, increases the tensile 
strength and decreases the stretch in the machine direction while 
in the cross direction it increases the stretch and decreases the 
tensile strenth. 

There is one serious objection to the Mullen test as a standard 
for the buying of paper and that is that the increased test values 
with increasing rag content of paper, especially with high grade 
papers, is small compared to the fluctuations found in an indi- 
vidual lot of paper and does not properly emphasize the enhance- 
ment of value due to high rag content in papers intended for 
permanent records which must resist brittleness and breaks on 
folded edges. For this particular quality the Folding tester is of 
greater value. 

Folding Tester 


As explained by F. T. Carson of the Bureau of Standards in 
his report of April, 1924, the folding tester records the ability 
of paper to withstand the weakening effects of repeated bending, 
creasing or folding. He says that as long as the tensile stress 
on a sample in the folding machine is small in comparison with 
the ultimate strength of the paper, the result of the test is largely 
determined by the flexibility of the fibers, a factor which has 
comparatively little effect on the Mullen pop test, but a factor in 
which rag papers are much superior to wood papers. With the 
papers of lower strength, the stress on the sample is comparatively 
large and creates a condition which more nearly resembles that 
which causes the bursting in the Mullen test. 

The extreme sensitivity of the folding machine to moisture in 
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paper is due to the relation of moisture to fiber flexibility for which 
reason this test is only of value when used with extreme care as 
to uniformity of moisture conditions. But when used accurately, 
this machine gives a type of information as to the quality of a paper 
which is not recorded by any other present type of paper tester. 
Nor does it seem that a combination of tests, such as of the 
Mullen test and the Tear test, as suggested by E. A. Bergholtz 
at the last meeting of the Technical Association, would give the 
same information. 

Table 1 brings out the relation of Folding tests to fiber content 
of paper and to the presence of starch in the glue sized papers. 
Curves in Figure 1 show this better. These figures and curves 
indicate that :— 

The number of folds increases quite regularly with the increas- 
ing rag content of a paper with a decided acceleration of increase 
for papers of rag content above 75 per cent. 

For a rag content from 0 to 75 per cent, the increase in the 
number of folds for the increase of rag content is fairly parallel to 
that of the Mullen pop test. 

For a rag content below 75 per cent of rag as shown by the 
average of averages at the bottom of Table 1 and by curves in 
Figure 1, the fold in both the machine and cross direction is 
better for glue sized papers with starch than for those without 
starch, but for the papers of higher rag content, starched papers 
actually have a smaller number of folds than those papers which 
are not starched. 

Machine and cross direction curves for glue sized papers without 
starch are more nearly parallel than for those with starch, indicating 
that for the testing of high grade papers on the folding machine, 
starch is a disturbing factor of doubtful value and this probably 
confirms the general trade opinion of starch. 


Tearing Test Resistance 

F. T. Carson of the Bureau of Standards says that while in the 
case of the tensile test the fibers pull out from among one an- 
other their movement being confined to the plane of the paper, 
some being broken, in the case of the tearing test the fibers are 
bent out of the plane of the paper and the predominating phenomenon 
of a shearing stress is seen by the peeling of fibers and fiber 
groups away from others with little or no breaking of the fibers. 
The force necessary to break a strip of paper an inch wide is more 
than a hundred times as great as the average tearing force, and 
this is due to the fact that in the former case the fibers are broken 
and torn loose almost simultaneously, instead of successively, as 
in the tearing test. 

From this it would seem that the tearing test would be of value 
in classifying papers from an entirely different standpoint than 
that of the bursting, tensile or folding machines and should be 
used on papers of high or low grade intended for a fair amount of 
rough handling involving stress on the edges. 

From data of Table 1 and curves of Figure 2, it is apparent 
that :— 

The tearing test increases quite regularly with the increasing 
rag content of papers and individual variations are sufficiently 
small to make the test a reasonable guide to the quality of the 
material in the paper. 

All papers tear more easily in the machine direction than in the 
cross direction. 

The presence of starch in papers of less than 50 per cent of 
rag markedly increases the tear in both the machine and cross 
direction, but in papers of from 50 to 100 per cent of rag, starch 
actually decreases the tearing resistance, more especially in the 
machine direction than in the cross direction. 


Summary . 


From the tabulated data of results of tests made by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office on bond papers representing the standard 
grades of various mills, it has been argued that :— 
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The bursting test, the folding test and the tearing test each 
gives information as to a different factor of wear in paper. 

The Mullen pop test increases regularly with the rag content 
of a paper and individual fluctuations are sufficiently small to make 
it a test of value. 

The presence of starch in glue sized trade papers increases the 
pop test by about 2 points. 

The tensile test increases with the rag content of a paper but 
individual fluctuations are too large to make the test of any 
value as a criterion of paper quality. 

The folding test, when used on papers of less than 70 per cent 
of rag, gives results parallel to those of the Mullen pop test, but 
for papers of from 70 to 100 per cent of rag, the increase is re. 
markably large and more nearly represents the increased wear 
and enhancement of value due to high rag content than does the 
Mullen test. 

The presence of starch with the glue size increases the folding 
test for papers of less than 85 per cent of rag, but for higher 
grade papers it actually decreases the folding resistance, especially 
in the cross direction. 

The tearing tests increase quite regularly with the rag content 
of papers and individual variations are not disturbingly large. 

Tear in the cross direction always requires more stress than 
in the machine direction. 

The presence of starch in glue sized papers of less than 50 per 
cent of rag causes a decided increase in the resistance to tear, 
but in papers of from 50 to 100 per cent of rag, starch decreases 
the tearing resistance, especially in the machine direction. 


Digesters at Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J., March 18, 1925. 
Mr. W. G. Mac Naughton, 
Sec., Technical Association, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir :— 

Referring to your communication of March 16, we beg to advise 
that there has been no failure of any kind, sort or description, or 
leaks, in the four hammer-welded tumbling type digesters furnished 
by us to the Brown Paper Mill Company, Inc. 

What did happen was that one of the cast iron blow-off valves, 
installed against our advice, failed and blew up. 

We would appreciate it very much indeed if you would disseminate 
this information throughout your Association, as the newspapers all 
headed their articles that one of the digesters had failed. 

Corroboration of this information can be obtained from Mr. H. 
L. Brown, President of the Brown Paper Mill Company, Inc., 
Monroe, La. 

M. W. Kettocc Company. 
H. L. R. Wuirtney. 


Waste Sulphite Liquor as Fuel 


Extensive tests with a small evaporator at Floriston Mills, Cali- 
fornia, by the Crown Willamette Paper Company has resulted in 
runs up to 450 hours withous the necessity of stopping in order to 
clean heating surfaces, says Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 
The material evaporated is waste sulphite liquor, which previously 
causeed objectionable pollution in the Truckee River. The liquors 
are evaporated to 65 per cent solids for direct injection under the 
boilers as fuel. The pulp company has placed an order for a large 
evaporator of quadruple effect, 100,000 gal. per hr. capacity that 
will take liquor with 4 per cent solids and concentrate it to at least 
60 per cent. It is not necessary to neutralize the liquor before 
evaporation. 

The evaporator used is of a special type, invented by D. D. 
Peebles and previously used with success for the evaporation of 
such food products as milk, tomato pulp, and orange juice. 
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Bibliography of Papermaking for 1924 
TAPPI Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, Contribution No. 45 
By Clarence Jay West, Chairman, and A. Papineau-Couture 


(Continued from last week) 


Pulp Thickeners 
Malinovski, A. 
Experiments with a cylinder pulp thickener. 
Bum. Prom. (Russia) 2, No. 6, 648-652 (1923); T. S. 79, 
157; C. A. 18, 2076. 


New continuous dewatering machine for the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Paper Trade J. 78, No. 8, 47 (Feb. 21, 1924); T. S. 79, 67. 


Pulpwood 
Birch, Hebert. 


Canada and her wood pulp policy. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 26, 660, 679 (June 26, 1924). 


Breitveit, K. 


Sulphite pulp possibilities in Russia. 
Paper 34, No. 7, 289-290 (June 5, 1924). 


Carey, Austin. 


Southern timber resources in relation to papermaking. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 19, 57-60 (May 8, 1924); T. S. 79, 


172. 
Clapp, Earle H., and Boyce, Charles W. 


How the United States can meet its present and future pulp- 
wood requirements. Prepared in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can paper and pulp association and the Committee on the per- 
petuation of the pulp and paper industry in the United States. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Dept. Bull. No. 1241. July 29, 1924. 
100 p. Reprinted in whole or in part in: Paper 34, No. 16, 
706-708; No. 17, 753-756; No. 18, 809-812; No. 19, 850-854; 
No. 20, 907-908; No. 21, 948-950; No. 22, 996-998; No. 23, 
1046-1047 (Aug. 7-Sept. 25, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 6, 
47-50 (Aug. 7, 1924) ; Paper Mill 48, No. 38, 2, 12, 14, 16, 38; 
No. 39, 14-16, 18; No. 41, 40, 42, 44 (Sept 20, 27, Oct. 11, 
1924); C. A. 18, 3715; T. S. 80, 1. 


Druckerman, George J. 


Sources of pulp in North America. A compilation of sta- 
tistics relating to North American resources in wood and woody 
substitutes for the manufacture of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 78 No. 23, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52; No. 24, 36, 38, 
64 (June 5, 12, 1924); C. A. 18, 2602; T. S. 79, 238. 


Duly, Sidney John. 


Timber and timber products, including papermaking mate- 
rials. With a foreword by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
; . ‘and general introductions by the Right Hon. Sir Eric 
Geddes - . and Major-General Lord sLovat. London, 
Benn, 1924. 228 p. Bibl., p. 209-211. 


Dunn, M. B., and Jago, R. D. 


Summary report of the deterioration of budworm killed 
timber. * 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 17, 440-443 (Apr. 24, 1924). 
Everest, D C. ’ 


Preventing decay losses in pulp and paper manufacture. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 48, 12, 14 (Nov. 29, 1924); Paper 35, 
No. 6, 223, 263 (Nov. 27, 1924). 


Faull, J. H. 


The treatment of decayed wood in and outside the mill. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 9, 255-257 (Feb. 28, 1924) ; 
tT. 5 7% 9. 


Greeley, W. B. 


The problem of timber wastes. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 48, 28, 30, 38 (Nov. 29, 1924). 


Hale, J. D. 


The effect of rate of growth on density and fiber characteris- 
tics of pulpwood. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, 273-274 (Mar. 6, 1924); C. A. 18, 
1566; T. S. 79, 9. 


Lee, C. S. 


The South as a papermaking region. 
Manuf. Rec. 85, 71-72 (Mar. 20, 1924). 


Lyford, P. L. 


Forest resources of British Columbia. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 1, 5-7. (Jan. 3, 1924). 


McKeand, Chas. A. 


Paper making opportunities in the South. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 203, 205 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 
33, No. 26, 38 (Apr. 17, 1924); T. S. 79, 172. 


Malbot, A. 


Could French Northern Africa produce wood pulp? 
Papeterie 45, 1205-1210 (Dec. 25, 1923) ; 46, 17-23 (Jan. 10, 
1924); T. S. 79, 57. 


Murer, P. J. 


Committee on wood measurement. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 4, 109-113 (Jan. 24, 1924) ; 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 6, 51-55 (Feb. 7, 1924); Paper Ind. 5, 
1728, 1731, 1735, 1737 (Feb., 1924); T. S. 78, 208. 


Ontario government scaling procedure. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 6, 54-55 (Feb. 7, 1924). 


Rue, John D., and Wells, Sidney D. 
Pulpwood resources in the Southern States. 
Paper 34, No. 7, 282-283 (June 5, 1924); Paper Trade J. 
79, No. 4, 48-49 (July 24, 1924); T. S. 79, 189; C. A. 18, 2602. 


Sieber, Rudolf. 


Some researches on pulpwood. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 46, 1165-1168 (Nov. 13, 1924) ; 
Paper 33, No. 21, 7-10 (Mar. 13, 1924); Svensk Pappers-Tid. 
26, 322-326, 361-362 (1923); C. A. 18, 1388, 1567; T. S. 79, 123. 


South, the future center of the nation’s paper making industry. 
Manuf. Rec. 85, 73-75 (Apr. 17, 1924). 


Zhereboff, L. P. 


Forest concessions in Russia. oe 
Bum. Prom. (Russia) 2, No. 4, 342-364 (July, Aug., 1923) ; 
8.7 
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Pumps 
Schaanning, P. Chr. 


Pneumatic pumping. 
Papir-Journalen, No. 20 (Nov. 10, 1923) ; T. S. 79, 87. 


Rags 
Levit, Z., and Shirotshenkov, A. 


Consumption of steam in cooking of rags. 
Bum. Prom. (Russia) 2, Nos. 2-3, 204-205 (1923); C. A. 18, 
1569; T. S. 82, 262. 


Sansone, Raffaele. 


European rag cooking methods. 
Paper 34, No. 13, 557-559 (July 17, 1924); Papeterie 46, 
246-253 (1924). 
: Raw Materials 
GENERAL 
Cole, L. H. 


The non-metallic minerals and chemicals used in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can., International No., 115-125 (Jan. 
1924); C. A. 18, 1749; T. S. 79, 123. 


Crolard, J., and Boney, R. 


Raw materials used in paper making. 
Mon. Papeterie Francaise 54, 564-567 (Dec., 1923) ; 55, 14-16, 
35-36 (Jan., 15, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 123. 


Woops 
Baker, R. T., and Smith, H. G. 


Wood fibers of some Australian timbers, investigated in ref- 
erence to their prospective value for paper pulp production. 
Sydney, Govt. printer, 1924. 159 p. 64 plates. 


Bergstrém, Hilding. 


Changes in sawdust and chips on standing. 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 5, 37-38 (Feb. 3, 1924); C. A. 18, 1567; 
T.58.7;2 


British Guiana wood for paper making. 


Bull. Imp. Inst. 22, No. 1, 14-26 (1924); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 82, No. 14, 1146, 1148; No. 15, 1232, 1234, 1236 
(Oct. 3, 10, 1924) ; Paper Making 43, 627 (Dec., 1920) ; Paper 
Maker, 68, 171-172 (Aug., 1924); 2nd British Empire Exhibi- 
tion No., 14c-14d (1924); Paper 34, 947. (Sept. 11, 1924); 
Paper Ind. 6, No. 5, 89 (Aug., 1924) ; C. A. 18, 2807; T. S. 79, 
188. 


Canada. Dept. Interior, Forestry Branch. 


Pulp qualities of fire-killed wood. 
Canada, Dept. Interior, Forestry Br., 


Bull. No. 76. Paper 
Trade J. 79, No. 19, 47-51 (Nov. 6, 1924). 


English, E. F. 
Composition of wattle wood. 
S. African J. Ind. 7, 446-448 (1924); T. S. 80,1; C. A. 18, 
3112. 
Erwin, W. A. 
Salvaging pulp wood from slash. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 49, 26 (Dec. 6, 1924). 
Freund, Walter. 
Suitability of fir wood for wood pulp and cellulose. 
Chem.-Ztg. 48, 279-280 (1924) ; T. S. 80, 1; C. A. 18, 2427. 
Heim, —_—. 
Paper making tests with “Pri.” 
Papier 27, 1064 (Sept., 1924). 
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Heim, —. 


Paper making tests with “Ako.” 
Papier 27, 1064 (Sept., 1924). 


Heim, F., Maheu, J., Cerclet, M., Dagand, G. S. aid de 
Balsac, R. H. 


Papermaking qualities of “Samba” wood (Triplochiton john. 
sonip). 

Bull. Agence Gén. Colonies le; 949 (1923); Bull. Imp. Inst. 
22, 230 (1924); T. S. 80,1; C. A. 18, 3716. 


Michel-Jaffard, R. 
Manufacture of pulp from Bordeaux pine (Pinus maritimus), 
Papier 26, 77-84, 197-202, 321-329, 571-575, 929-935, 1077- 
1080, 1187-1195 (1923) ; 27, 213-219 (1924) ; Paper Ind. 6, 681, 
685,. 866-871 (July, Aug., 1924); Chimie et Industrie, Special 
No., 557-566 (May, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 18, 129-132 
(Oct. 30, 1924) ; C. A. 18, 1905; T. S. 79, 122. 


Robinson, W. D. 


Profitable utilization of pine stumps in paper manufacturing. 
Manuf. Rec. 85, 81-82 (May 15, 1924). 


Rue, John D., Miller, R. N., and Humphrey, C. J. 


Decayed wood for sulphite pulp. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 4, 45-50 (Jan. 24, 1924); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 22, 93-100 (Jan. 24, 1924); C. A. 18, 1051; T. S. 78, 
208. 


Rue, John D., Miller, R. M., and Humphreys, C. J. 


Utilization of decayed wood in the chemical pulpmaking 
processes. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 20, 44-48 (May 15, 1924); Paper Ind. 
6, No. 2, 337-343 (May, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 123; C. A. 18, 2075. 


Rue, John D. 


Decayed wood for pulp at a profit. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 31, 792-793 (Juyl 31, 1924); 
T. S. 80, 1; C. A. 18, 3272. 
Stevens, R. H. 


Making paper from pine stumps. 
Paper 34, No. 20, 901-903 (1924); C. A. 18, 3716. 


Swenning, K. A. 


Cottonwood and silver maple for pulp wood. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 17, 446-447 (Apr. 24, 1924). 
Vidal, L. 

Micrography of chestnut pulp. 

Papier 27, 1117-1120 (Oct., 1924). 
Vidal, L., and Aribert, M. 

Papermaking qualities of West African corkwood. 


Agronomie Colonial, Dec., 1923, 159; Jan., 1924, 14; Bull. 
Imp. Inst. 22, 230-231 (1924) ; C. A. 18, 3716; T. S. 890, 1. 


Oruer Fisers 
Bartunek, R. 
Differences in structure of cotton, flax and jute. 
Cellulosechemie 5, No. 3, 25-26 (Apr. 20, 1924). 
Camus, A. 
Use of Dendrocalamus Brandisii Kurz and several related 
species. 
Papierfabr. 22, 394 (Aug. 24, 1924); Revue de botanique 
appliquée et agriculture aoloniale 3, 777 (1923). 
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Fast, A. 
Ramie and kendir. 
Bulletins Gosnak (Russia) 1, 10-17 (1923); C. A. 18, 1569; 
T. S. 78, 208. 
Klein, Arthur S. 


Raw materials for paper. 
Paper 34, No. 5, 194-195 (May 22, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 114. 


Sheldon. 


Fiber for paper making. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 81, 1854-1858, 1962-1966 (June 6, 
13, 1924); Paper 34, No. 11, 465-468 (June 3, 1924); T. S. 
79, 189; Paper Maker 68, 50-51 (July, 1924); Paper 34, 465- 
468 (1924); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 30, 755-756, 772 
(July 24, 1924); C. A. 18, 2808. 


Leicester, 


New textile fiber. 
Papierfabr. 22, 148 (Apr. 6, 1924); T. S. 79, 189. 


Schuster, Franz. 


Pulp from spiked reeds and potato tops. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 853-854 (Apr. 1 
189: C. A, 18, 2427. 


2, 1924); T. S. 79, 


Summers, Bertrand S. 
Papermaking fibers. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 21, 50-54 (May 22, 1924); Paper 
Making 43, 452-457 (Aug., 1924); T. S. 79, 114; C. A. 18, 2247. 
Tobler, F. 


Fiber plants of Brazil. 


Faserforschung 3, 265-270 (1923) ; T. S. 80,1; C. A. 18, 3116. 


Uhlemann, —. 
Cladium Mariscus, a new cellulose plant. 


Papierfabr. 22, No. 41, 477-480 (Oct. 12, 1924). 
See also Bagasse, Bamboo, Cotton stalks, Reeds, Straw. 


Recording Instruments 


Cordes, O. C. 


Electrical metering instruments in the pulp and paper making 
industry. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 17, 48-51 (Apr. 24, 1924) ; Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 22, No. 19, 491-493 (May 8, 1924). 
Goetz, M. A. 


Use of recording instruments. 
Paper 34, No. 7, 280-281 (June 5, 1924). 


Sullivan, C. E. Fi 


Pressure temperature records simplify close control of the 
sulphite cook. 


Paper Trade J. 78, No. 9, 47-48 (Feb. 28, 1924); T. S. 
79, 10. 


Use of recording instruments. 
Paper 35, No. 8, 309-310 (Dec. 11, 1924). 


Reeds 
Klein, A. S. 


Raw materials for paper. 
Paper 34, No. 5, 194-195 (May 22, 1924); C. A. 18, 2247. 


Paper making in the Balearic Islands. 
Papeterie 46, 797-803 (Sept. 10, 1924); T. S. 80, 2. 


See also Straw, Raw Materials. 
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Rubber in Papermaking 
Beckering-Vinckers, Jenny. 


Rubber latex for paper sizing. 

Papierfabr. 22, No. 13, 129-132 (Mar. 30, 1924) ; Paper Trade 
J. 79, No. 7, 43-46 (Aug. 14, 1924); T. S. 79, 218; C. A. 18, 
2428. 


Beckering-Vinckers, J. 


Durability of paper sized with rubber latex. 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 20, 217-219 (May 18, 1924) ; Paper Trade 
J. 79, No. 9, 47-49 (Aug. 28, 1924) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
82, No. 8, 572, 574.(Aug. 22, 1924); T. S. 79, 218; C. A. 18, 
2961 
Belani, E. 


The latex high pressure paper. 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 48, 568-570 (Nov. 30, 1924). 


Coote, Philip C. 


‘Rubber latex paper in use. 
Paper Maker, Intern. No., 


Fenchel, Carl. 


1922-1923, 51. 


Sizing of paper with rubber latex. 

Papierfabr, 22, No. 28, 313-317 (July 13, 1924) ; Zellstoff u. 
Papier 4, 154-158 (1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 14, 45-47 
(1924) ; C. A. 18, 2962. 

Kaye, F. K. 


Durability of latex paper. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 17, 
12, 1924). 


Kaye, F 


1282, 1284, 1286 (Oct. 


“~ 


Rubber latex and the ageing qualities of paper. 


World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
T.. S.. 7, 1983 C. A. 18, 15a 


Keenan, T. J. 


Rubber latex in paper making. 
Paper 33, No. 23, 17 (Mar. 27, 1924); 
79, 138. 


Rollin, J. 


Applications of rubber in the paper industry. 
Papier 27, 1173-1177 (Oct., 1924). 


Rubber latex in paper making. 
Indus. della carta, Oct., 1922; Jan. 31, 1924; T. S. 79, 97. 


Rubber latex for paper sizing. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, No. 15, 852-853 (Apr. 12, 1924). 


Van Rossom, and Frenzei, W. 


80, 1860, 1862 (Dec. 7, 1923); 


C. A..18,/15703 Tt. S. 


Use of rubber latex for paper sizing. 

Papierfabr. 21, 425-429 (1923); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
80, 2082-2088 (Dec. 21, 1923); Paper Mill 48, No. 8, 8 (Feb. 
23, 1924) ; No. 11, 14, 16, 18 (Mar. 15, 1924); Paper Makers’ 
Mo. J. 62, 19, 29 (1924) ; T. S. 79, 138; C. A. 18, 1906. 


Save Alls 
Booth, L. M. 
White Water recovery. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 15, 80 (Apr. 12, 1924); Paper Trade J. 


78, No. 15, 217 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 33, No. 26, 39 (Apr. 
17, 1924). 


Fleming, M. C. 
The Dorr saveall. 


Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 199 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Paper Mill 
48, No. 15, 164, 184 (Apr. 12, 1924); T. S. 79, 58. 
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Ward, Austin M. 


Recovery of solids from surplus “back water.” 
Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1922-1923, 108-110. 


Saws 
Carroll, F. J. 


Saws and knives in pulp and paper mills. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 27, 690-692 (July 3, 1924); 
T. S. 79, 236. 
Disson, S. H. 


Safety in use and care of saws. 
Paper Ind. 6, No. 1, 123-124, 126 (Apr., 1924). 
Sizing 
Aluminium salts from clay for paper sizing and filling. 
Chem. Age 33, 204 (Apr., 1924). 
Beltzer, André. 


The sizing of paper. 

Industrie chimique 11, 59-61, 147-149 (Feb., Apr., 1924); 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 33, 843-844; ‘No. 34, 868-869 

(Aug. 14, 21, 1924) ; C. A. 18, 2247; T. S. 79, 137. 


Blasweiler, Th. E. 


Sizing of paper pulp with tree-bark oil soap. 
Papierfabr. 21, 417-421 (1923); C. A. 18, 1749. 


Blasweiler, Th. E. 


Preparation of sizing from seaweed. 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 37, 421-424 (Sept. 14, 1924); C. A. 19, 
176. 


Crolard, Jacques. 


Calculating the sulphate of alumina required for proper sizing. 
Mon. Papeterie Frangaise 55, 489-493 (Nov. 1, 1924). 


Crolard, Jacques. 


Science and papermaking. 
Science et Industrie 7, No. 108, 27-36 (Jan. 31, 1923); T. S. 
79, 37. 


Crouse, L. W. 


Production as affected by rosin sizing. 
Paper 34, No. 2, 44 (May 1, 1924); T. S. 79, 137; C. A. 18, 
2075. 


Humic acid for sizing. 
Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 118 (Jan., Feb., 1923); T. S. 79, 37; 
C. A. 18, 903. 


Ivanhoff, N. D. 


Sizing without rosin. 


Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 141 (Jan.-Feb., 1923); T. S. 79, 37; 
Cc. A. 18, 903. 


Ivanhoff, N. D. 


Destruction and restoration of sizing quality of paper. 
and electricity. 

Bum. Prom. (Russia) 2, No. 6, 634-643 (Nov.-Dec., 1923) ; 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 22, 41-44 (July 10, 1924); Papierfabr. 
22, No. 38, 437 (Sept. 21, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 137; C. A. 18, 2247. 


Lawrence, W. J. 


Sizing of kraft paper. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 10, 800 (Sept. 5, 1924) ; 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 39, 991-992 (Sept. 25, 1924) ; 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 42, 489-490 (Oct. 19, 1924); Paper Mill 48, 
No. 18, 10, 42 (May 3, 1924). 
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Sizing 


Lehmann, Hans. 


Rosin and rosin sizing. 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 43, 506-509 (Oct. 26, 1924). 


Leicester, A. E. 


Rosin sizing. 
Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1922-1923, 89-91. 


Lorenz, R. 


Colloid studies in rosin sizing. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 23, 61-66; No. 24, 47-52; No. 25, 
43-45 No. 26, 52-54 (June 5-26, 1924) ; 79, No. 1, 51-55 (July 
3, 1924) ; C. A. 17, 2783. Tech. Assoc. Papers 7, 140-161 (1924). 


Ojala, O. O. 


Rosin sizing of paper; a recent theory, 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 31, 785-786 (July 31, 1924); 
C. A. 18, 3272. 


Paper drying and effect on sizing quality. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 7, 46 (Aug. 14, 1924). 


Rosin production in native forests. 
Papierfabr. 21, 5-7 (Jan. 6, 1924); T. S. 79, 37. 


Schwalbe, C. G. 


Absorption of aluminium hydroxide from aluminium sulphate 
solutions by cotton and wood cellulose. 


Z. angew. Chem. 37, 125-128 (1924) ; T. S. 79, 137; C. A. 18, 
1507. 


Schwalbe, C. G. 


Action of rosin and alum in sizing paper. 
Paper 33, No. 14, 9-10 (1924); Making Paper 6, No. ll, 
325-328 (May, 1924); C. A. 18 586, 2602. 


Sutermeister, E. 


Sizing paper with rosin. 
Paper Making 43, 503-506, 538-541 (Sept., Oct., 1924); Am. 
Dyestuff Rept. 13, 513-516, 548-552 (1924): C. A. 18, 3272. 


Teicher, Johannes. 


Rosin sizing with hard water. 

Zellstoff u. Papier 4, 37-38 (Mar., 1924) ; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
55, 650-652 (Mar. 22, 1924); Papierfabr. 22, No. 19, 181-183 
(Apr. 27, 1924) ; Paper 34, No. 21, 941-943 (Sept. 11, 1924); 
Papier-Ztg. 49, 906, 908 (Apr. 2, 1924); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
22, No. 18, 471 (May 1, 1924); T. S. 79, 218; C. A. 18, 2427. 


Thiriet, A., and Delcroix, P. 


Function of contact electricity in the mechanism of paper 
sizing. 

Chimie et Industrie, Special No., 567-573 (May, 1924) ; Papier 
27, 911-918 (Aug., 1924); Paper 35, No. 2, 51-55 (Oct. 30, 
1924); C. A. 18, 3718. 


Vanel, A. 


Gelatine and gelatine sizing. 


Papier 26, 1455-1458 (Dec., 1923); C. A. 18, 1050; T. S. 
79, 37. 


Westarp, E. 


As a process for sizing paper. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 14, 77 (Apr. 3, 1924); T. S. 79, 137; 
C. A. 18, 1570. 


(To be continued) 
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Why Not Do Away With Profits?’ 


By WituraAm TrUFANT Foster AND Wappitt CaTCcHINGS 


“Production for use and not for profit”—the slogan of the League 
for industrial Democracy—is an essential part of most radical 
programs. It is the core of the indictment of our price and profit 
economy, as presented by the Webbs in their Decay of Capitalist 
Civilization. It was the chief aim of the Russian experiment. It 
appeared, in one form or another, in the platforms of all the radical 
parties in the recent election in the United States. It always 
appears in arguments for government ownership and control of 
industry. But in none of this radical propaganda do we find a 
clear conception of the origin and function of profits or the con- 
sequences of abolishing profits. As a help toward such a conception, 
a few facts are indispensable. Elementary, important, indisputable 
as these facts seem to be, they are nevertheless either ignored or im- 
patiently brushed aside as irrelevant by most reformers. 


Profits Sometimes Losses 


First of all, we should note the crucial fact that profits are some- 
times losses in considering what kind of public control should be 
exercised over business as a whole, or over a particular industry, 
and what proportion of private income should be appropriated for 
public use, we must not overlook the possibility that, in any given 
year, profits may be a minus quantity. The possibility, seems 
obvious: every day has its record of passed dividends and business 
failures. Yet much of our proposed industrial legislation and some 
of our existing laws ignore the possibility of business losses, or 
are framed on the tacit assumption that in any given year a cor- 
poration need have no anxiety either over losses suffered in the 
past or losses that may be suffered in the future. 

Starting with the assumption that winds blow only in one direc- 
tion, we can develop an extraordinary theory of aeronautics; but 
it will not help us to fly. Upon the assumption that business is always 
conducted at a profit, or can be so conducted, we can construct in 
imagination an extraordinary industrial society; but it will not 
work. We cannot understand what will work—what is going on 
in business, or why, or what we can sensibly do about it—unless 
we grasp the full significance of these facts: that no concern can 
possibly tell in advance how much money it will make or lose; 
that, in any given year, the profits of some concerns are offset by 
the l.-ses of others; the paper profits do not always turn out to be 
real } ofits; and that the large losses of a given concern in certain 
years must be more than made up by large profits in other years, 
or th: concern must go to the wall. 

different industrial order the problem of losses would appear 


vard Bulletin Review. 


in different guise, but it would still be a problem. The reformers 
overlook it in theory but they could not in practice. Under com- 
munism at least some activities would be as badly managed as they 
are today. Society would suffer thereby as much as though the 
net results of inefficient management were called business losses. 
In a communistic state such losses, now borne by comparatively 
few people, would be distributed, theoretically, over the entire 
population. 
Problem of Vast Business Losses 

In a state which operated only a few of its industries, free from 
competition, the problem might be solved for these industries by 
fixing prices on a monopoly basis, or by paying deficits out of tax 
receipts; that is to say, by appropriating for the use of state enter- 
prises whatever was needed of the profits realized by private enter- 
prises. Thus the United States Government covered the losses due 
to its mismanagement of the railroads. But no government could 
operate a// industries in this way. In some form or other, the 
problem of vast business losses would persist in any conceivable 
industrial order. 

These losses are far more extensive than they are commonly 
supposed to be, since, as a rule, only the profits of business are 
taken into account by current condemnations of capitalism. In the 
United States, during the year 1921, not one-half of the organized 
business enterprises realized any profit. For that year, 185,158 
corporations in the United States reported to the Treasury De- 
partment no net income whatever. Indeed, over half the concerns 
engaged in trade, but over three-quarters of those engaged in 
mining and quarrying, reported deficits. In the manufacturing 
group, only 37,000 succeeded in closing the year with any net in- 
come whatever; more than 42,000 did not succeed. The total 
deficit of all the corporations that reported no net income was 
nearly four billion dollars. 

What induced these 185,158 corporations to carry on enterprises 
which yielded them, as a reward for their efforts, nothing but this 
huge deficit? The answer is to be found in the record of the 
171,239 other corporations that succeeded, during the same year, in 
realizing a net income of more than four billion dollars. Everyone 
of the reporting corporations, the successful and the unsuccessful, 
ran the risk of suffering losses in the hope that they might make 
profits. 

Losses and Profits Result from Risks 


Both the losses and the profits resulted from taking risks, and 
risks are universal. This is the second of our fundamental facts. 
The prospector drills where there may be no oil. The clothier 
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relies on spring stocks that may not arrive. The electric railway 
company constructs a read that the coming of the automobile may 
render useless. The bond buyer runs the risk of an inflated currency. 
for the orange grower, there is danger of a frost; for the cotton 
planter, the boll-weevil; for the woolen manufacturer, tariff re- 
visions; for the phonograph maker, the radio; for the railroads, 
Congress ; for the contractor, strikes. So it is the world over. Every 
branch of business enterprise faces not only risks that are the 
common lot, but also risks that are peculiarly its own. 

No business man is ever free to decide whether he will or will 
not escape these dangers. Every business man must run risks. He 
can usually choose among risks; but choose he must. Every cotton 
manufacturer, for example must buy cotton. If he buys cotton 
today, he may buy on a falling market; if he does not buy today, 
he may be forced to buy later at a ruinous price. He borrows 
money in order to buy cotton, he may not be able to pay the 
interest; if he postpones buying, he may not be able to get the 
cotton, and so may be forced to close his plants. Again, he must 
either use what equipment he has, or supplant it with new equip- 
ment. If he scraps his old machines and-installs new models, his 
increased costs may enable. his competitors to undersell him; if he 
uses his old machines, his competitors, by installing new ones, 
may undersell him. If he invests in advertising, he may fail te 
get his money back; if he does not advertise, he may fail to sell 
his product.’ If he opens new mills in states where labor costs are 
lower, he may incur expenses which more than offset the gains; if 
he stays where he is, producers in more favored states may take 
away his customers. He may allow his credit. department to cut 
down the risk of bad debts at too great a loss of sales; on the 
other hand, he may allow his sales department to extend his mar- 
kets at too great a risk of bad debts. Every day he must make 
decisions. Always there are decisions to meet certain risks instead 
of others. Postponing a decision is in itself taking a risk. In short, 
every business man is beset on all hands by risks that are inherent 
in the nature of business; if he runs away from some, he is sure 
to run into others. 

Risks Are Universal 

Risks are universal because human beings and human society are 
what they are. In a static state—in what Ricardo called a state of 
natural adjustments—there would be no risks. By natural or 
“normal” rates of wages, interest, and profits, the early economists 
meant the rates that would prevail in a society that was perfectly 
and finally organized and therefore free from the uncertainties that 
go with progress. “Reduce society to a stationary state,” says |. 
B. Clark, “let industry go on with entire freedom, make labor 
and capital absolutely mobile * * * and you will have a regime of 
natural values.” In such-a society, natural rates would be static 
rates; prices would never fluctuate; business forecasters would be 
useless. There would be no snake-like pictures of business fluctua- 
ions. One economic chart would be sufficient for all time, and all 
its lines would be “normal.” The present would be a_ perfect 
guide to the future. Nobody could gain or lose by taking a chance; 
there would be no chances to take. Consequently, there would be 
nothing to raise prices above the level of cost, and the agents of 
production would divide all the products among them. There would 
be no uncertainties, therefore no risks, therefore no reward for 
risk-taking. In short, a profit economy could not exist in a static 
society. Such a society is a pure abstraction; in it there would be 
a complete relief from economic risks, but, alas, no human beings 
to enjoy the relief. 

Still further to emphasize this point, let us distinguish sharply 
between business risks and gambling risks. Business risks we 
have observed, are inherent in the nature of economic enterprise. 
They must be assumed by somebody. The farmer does not create 
the risks due to pests and the weather and shifting price-levels 
and foreign competition and uncertainties of transportation. Either 
the farmer himself assumes all these risks or, by means of various 
kinds of insurance, he shifts some of the risks to others. This 
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is equally true of risks that are assumed by the prospector, the 
miner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the contractor, and the 
common carrier. Unless somebody runs these risks, mankind wil] 
have to go without bread and oil and tools and shoes and houses, 
In the construction of the Harvard Stadium, numerous risks were 
involved; the risk of injury to workmen, for example. This risk 
was part and parcel of the enterprise; somebody had to carry jt, 
But nobody has to bet on the outcome of a Harvard-Yale game, 
In placing a bet, the gambler creates a risk; in placing an em- 
ployers’ liability policy, the insurance company takes over an exist- 
ing risk. Gambling, in short, is taking chances on artificial risks, 
Such risks, at Monte Carlo or elsewhere, are not a necessary part 
of business enterprise. Economically, society does not care whether 
the race-track gamblers bets on Fire Fly or on Spark Plug. or on 
neither. But from business risks there is no escape in any industrial 
order. 
Success Depends on Choice of Risks 


In any industrial order, therefore, success depends on the choice 
of risks. In the established order, profits are the results of risks 
wisely chosen. It is a matter of common observation that the 
makers of two competing products of nearly equal merit never 
make equal profits. Indeed, it often happens that one producer makes 
substantial profits, while the other makes no profits at all. The 
explanation is to be found chiefly in a comparison of the risks that 
are taken. Almost any successful company will serve as an 
illustration. If we sought an explanation for the profits of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, we should find it associated with 
the fact that this company, in creating a demand for its product, 
ran greater risks in advertising expenses than any other producer 
of safety razors. Let us take, as another example from actual 
business, two kinds of tooth paste. Let us call them Supreme and 
Superb. The laboratory tests revealed no reason why consumers 
should like one better than the other. As far as the merits of the 
products were concerned, the makers started with equal chances of 
profit. Neither had any discernible advantages over the other, ex- 
cept in fitness for choosing risks. Yet Superb turns out to be a 
best seller, yielding steady profits, while Supreme is a failure 

If a business man is too venturesome in taking risks, he loses; if 
he is not sufficiently venturesome, he loses. Between these two 
dangers, he must contrive to find a safe middle ground. He is like 
a baseball player who has reached first base. The closer he sticks 
to the base the smaller risk he takes of being put out at first; but the 
smaller are his chances for reaching second. On the other hand, the 
farther off the base he plays, the greater risk he takes of being 
caught at first; but if he is not caught, the greater are his chances 
of reaching second. The most successful base-runner, other things 
being equal, is the one who takes such risks that the pitcher can 
almost, but not quite, catch him every time he takes a lead for 
second. The most successful runner after profits, other things 
being equal, is the one who usually takes his position in the middle 
ground between security and excessive danger. But neither in 
business nor in baseball is any man infallible in his estimate of 
chances; if he never runs what turns out to be too great a risk— 
if he never gets caught off the base, or never takes a business 
chance that results in a loss—he is overcautious. 


Some Risks Can Be Reduced 


Every man who does any kind of business can at any time use 
greater caution: He can reduce some of his risks. He can do less 
advertising, cut down his stock, discontinue certain lines and cur- 
tail his personnel department. He can insure against risks which 
he himself has previously borne. If he insures his factory against 
fire, he accepts the certain loss of the premium he pays, which other- 
wise might have been added to his profits instead of to his ex- 
penses, rather than run the risk of a greater loss from fire. In 
many other ways, he can narrow the scope of possible losses; but. 
in the process, he narrows the scope of possible gains Indeed, as 
he reduces various risks, he increases the risk of failing to make 
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any profits at all. If he could transfer all risks, he would transfer 
all dangers of loss and all hopes of profit. Every year many men 
fail in business because the risks they take are too great; but every 
year there are other men who fail because the risks they take are 
too small. 

From all this it must be clear that business men are constantly 
impelled, by the powerful urge of self-interest, to choose risks as 
wisely as possible. To assume that public officials, selected through 
political means rather than through the struggle for survival in 
actual business, and with no personal liability for the losses due 
to their mismanagement, would choose as wisely among business 
risks as the responsible heads of business in a profit economy, is to 
assume that human nature will suddenly become entirely different 
from what we know it to be. 


Uncertainties That Are Inherent in Human Nature 


If any business man has followed us to this point, over ground 
so common-place to him, he must have wondered why we have not 
mentioned the business risks that seem to him to transcend all others 
in importance, namely, the risks that are due to consumers’ free- 
dom of choice. We have left them to the end, for reasons that will 
soon appear. 

Profits and losses, we have pointed out, are due mainly to un- 
certainties that are inherent in the nature of business, uncertainties 
that must be reckoned with in any industrial order. Chief among 
these uncertainties are those that are inherent in human nature. For 
the end of business enterprise is consumption. Production, there- 
fore, looks for its regulator to distribution; and distribution in turn 
is regulated by the flow of money through consumers’ markets. 
But this flow of money is directed and conditioned solely by the 
daily exercise of freedom of choice on the part of millions of con- 
sumers. What will these consumers want? How much will they 
buy at a given price? When will they buy? Where will they 
buy? Nobody can answer these questions in advance. Nobody 
can forecast the vagaries of human nature. This uncertainty con- 
cerning the ways in which buyers will make use of their freedom 
ofthoice is, indeed, chief among the risks of business—chief, there- 
fore, among the causes of profit and loss. 

This uncertainty is due largely to the three options enjoyed by 
the holder of money. He can decide “when” he will buy, “what” 
he will buy, and “where” he will buy. He has freedom of choice 
concerning the time of spending his money. He may withhold it 
from circulation as long as he pleases; at least he may withold that 
part of his accumulation which he does not need to pay taxes and 
to keep him alive. This is a factor that money has introduced into 
business, and one that must be measured and reckoned with. Indeed, 
this time factor every few years threatens to put an end to all 
transactions, and business is at its wit’s end to find out how to get 
under way again. 


May Choose Among Various Kinds of Goods 


The holder of money may choose among various kinds of goods. 
He may buy a coat of the latest style (new consumers’ goods) ; or 
he may order a tractor (new capital goods); or he may invest in 
rare books (old consumers’ goods); or, finally, he may buy a 
(old capital goods). He is not confined to the choices 
available in any one place. He may spend his money locally, 
nationally, or internationally by mail, telegraph, or cable, wherever 
a system of money exchange is in working order. This geographical 
range of choice of the holder of money gives rise to some of the 
chief risks of business. 

Indeed, it is of the utmost consequence to the whole economic 
order in what directions the holders of money exercise this free- 
dom of choice at any one time; for a marked change in the rela- 
tive amounts of purchasing power devoted to the four classes of 
goods enumerated: above, or a marked change in the relative amounts 
devoted to commodities and to services, causes changes in prices, 
in wages, in profits, and in volume of production often with the 
familiar train of consequences suffered in periods of depression. 


factory 
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Because of these three choices as to time and goods and place, 
which go with money, the individual as a buyer is almost always 
in a strategic position. Ordinarily, therefore; the individual-as a 
seller is the chief-bearer, for he has but one choice; namely, to 
sell for whatever price the buyer decides to pay for his goods, or to 
keep the goods. And to keep the goods very long is to court 
bankruptcy. There are fluctuations that affect the degree of the 
advantage of the buyer over the seller; but in all markets the 
advantage persists and it persists by virtue of the three choices that 
go with the buyer’s money. The chief risks of business, therefore, 
are due to the existence of consumers’ freedom of choice in a money, 
as opposed to a barter, economy. 


Unlimited Freedom of Choice 


Consumers have virtually unlimited freedom of choice. That is 
merely a truism; but we can readily admit the truth of that ‘bald 
statement without having any conception of its significance. So it 
may pay us to consider at some length what the free rein of the 
buyer’s fancy means to business. Every day, in the United States, 
at least 60,000,000 people exercise this freedom. Every day they 
spend at least $100,000,000. Every day they buy the commodities 
and services of their choice, and no others. Do they choose to 
spend one-seventh of their income on motor-cars and motor-car 
supplies? Very well, there is no power on’ earth to stop them. 
Do they refuse to buy certain magazines and certain styles of 
shoes and certain kinds of soap? Very well, they do exactly as they 
please. They flock to Abie’s Irish Rose, after all the theatrical 
managers have decided that they will not. They buy Main Street 
eagerly until April; then—presto!—they stop buying Main Street. 
Women wear furs all summer or refuse to wear them at all, as 
suits their fancy. They suddenly decide to bob their hair and 
dispense with veils. The helpless makers of hairpins. and veils 
would junk their machinery were it not for hope, the not unreason- 
.able hope, that before very long women will just as suddenly decide 
that they cannot possibly get along without hairpins and veils. All 
consumers, men as well as women, are free today to choose as 
illogically, as unwisely, as capriciously, as extravagantly, as they 
please. And tomorrow is a new day: what they will demand 
tomorrow, nobody knows. 


What This Means to Business 


Consider what this means to business. It means that in producing 
machines, building railroads, organizing banks, stocking shops, and 
so forth, men must advance money with no assurance that con- 
sumers will enable them to get their money back. When a man 
starts to make a pair of shoes in January, he does not know 
whether any one will pay enough for that pair of shoes in April 
to cover the costs. If, however, every one is to be free in April 
to buy shoes or not to buy, and to choose what kind of shoes he 
will buy, somebody must run the risk in January of advancing 
more money in production that he can ever get back from consumers. 
The tire manufacturer borrows money, builds a factory, installs 
machinery, organizes a sales force, lets advertising contracts, hires 
laborers, buys rubber and fabrics—all on the chance that, when the 
tires are ready for use, somebody will pay enough for them to take 
care of all these advance payments. But will that somebody come 
forward at just the right time and do what is expected of him? 
Nobody in the world is wise enough to say. The production of 
tires must go forward, if at all, on mere estimates of future de- 
mand. What these estimates are, what stocks are produced, what 
they cost, the buyer does not know or care. 

The typical retail dealer, too, must take his chances. As a rule, 
he must put his own money or borrowed money into stocks—fur 
coats for example. Then, along with other risks, he must run the 
risk of a general slump in prices, or a warm season and a weak 
market for fur coats, or both. But if he has paid for the coats, it 
does not matter to the coatmakers how mistaken his judgment of the 
market turns out to be. The risk is all assumed by the dealer who 
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advances money and holds the coats; and the risk is due to the 
fact that consumers are at all times at perfect liberty not to buy. 

Now nobody can long run these risks of loss unless there are 
chances of profit. This brings us to another fundamental fact 
that is overlooked in our current indictments of the prevailing 
profit economy; since the individual’s option to buy or not to buy 
is the chief cause of profit and loss, there is no possibility of 
eliminating profit and loss without depriving the individual con- 
sumer of freedom of choice. 


Analysis of Waste Not Deep Enough 


The usual analysis of the wastes involved in the competitive 
pursuit of profits does not dig enough to uncover this fundamental 
fact. “The chief wastes dealt dealt with by socialists,” says the 
Secretary of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, “are generally 
those connected with, the distribution of commodities. Competi- 
tion demands the expenditure of enormous sums in securing a 
market. * * * In the printing trades, a considerable portion of 
workers, ranking in the census as engaged in production, are busy 
at printing not books, or newspapers, or magazines, but advertising 
matter, competitive price-lists, wrappers, trade-labels, billheads, 
account books, posters, and so forth, which are merely called into 
existence by the struggle of various competitive sellers to reach 
the consumer, and which could largely be eliminated under a 
cooperative system of industry. * * * The reader must pay the 
price.” Such indictments of the capitalist system seem superficial. 
They go far enough to uncover competition for the consumer’s 
dollar as a cause of wastes, but they do not go far enough to un- 
cover the consumer’s freedom of choice as the cause of competition. 
As a matter of fact, this rivalry among profit-seekers in the race 
for the consumer’s dollar is called forth because of the consumer’s 
three options in the use of his dollar. 


Many Ways to Reduce These Wastes 


There are many ways in which these so-called wastes could be 
reduced; but there is only one way in which they could be “largely 
eliminated”; namely, by the elimination of the consumer’s free- 
dom of choice. Admittedly, the cost of distribution of regulation 
army supplies is small. No efforts are wasted in persuading the 
individual soldier to choose this style of overcoat or that kind of 
breakfast food, for he has no choice. Provided we were all willing, 
under a system of communism, to accept whatever the state pro- 
duced and allotted to us, or provided we were willing and able 
under a price and profit system, to buy at government-fixed prices 
whatever the state produced—an obvious impossibility—we could 
do away with most of the present vast costs of distribution. 

We must not overlook the fact, however, that these efforts of 
competitors to sell their goods are properly called “wastes” only 
if the privilege of choosing among competing products, and the 
improvement in the products themselves that results from this com- 
petition, are not worth paying for. How much they are worth is a 
question we cannot now discuss. Here we seek only to emphasize 
the fact that the consumer’s freedom of choice, which is the chief 
business risk and therefore the chief cause of business profits and 
losses, is also the chief cause of the high cost of distribution. 

Under the competitive system, we are told, consumers must pay 
for all the costly advertising. In such general terms, this is merely 
a truism. All human beings are consumers; there is nobody else 
to pay the costs of advertising or any other costs. But this charge 
against a profit economy, though in general valid, often involves 
the unwarranted assumption that the individual producer or dis- 
tributer can incur whatever advertising costs he pleases, add these 
costs to the price of his product, and collect them from buyers 
who have no option in the matter. Thus the business man’s inescap- 
able risk is ignored, all because the crux of the situation—the 
fact that the consumers hold all the options—is not taken into 
account. The consumers themselves decide, in the process of 
exercising their options, what advertising they will pay for. When 
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they refuse to pay, those who have advanced the money 
reimbursed. And consumers are constantly making the 
Every year they decide that hundreds of thousands of « 
shall not collect enough in sales to cover the money they 
advanced in attempts to influence choice. 

The consumers are the court of last resort: there is no 
from their decision. 


Abolishes Freedom of Choice 


Communism abolishes individual profit and loss and the “wastes” 
of distribution under a competitive system; but it also abolishes 
individual freedom of choice. The communistic state decides what 
is good for everybody and undertakes to supply each citizen with 
the “standard” requirements. There is no risk due to changing 
wants; for the individual gets what is allotted to him, whether he 
wants it or not. In like manner, the directors of the New York 
Foundling Society decided in December on the names, lodgings, 
occupations, and so forth, that are to be assigned to all the abandoned 
children that will be found on doorsteps during the following year. 
The children are not consulted. If all members of society would 
turn themselves over to the care of a board of directors, and accept 
whatever was allotted to them, it would be possible to organize in- 
dustry on some other than a profit and loss basis. 

This, then, is the gist of the matter: Somebody must determine 
what goods are to be produced. The decision must rest either 
with the government or with consumers. It is impossible for any 
government to perform this service with satisfaction to consumers. 
Therefore, consumers must decide. The only way they can make 
their decisions effective is through evercising their freedom of 
choice in the ordinary course of marketing. This freedom of choice 
constitutes the chief risk of business, and gives rise inevitably to 
profits and losses. 
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Market Rather Quiet in Los Angeles 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Los ANGELEs, Cal., March 19, 1925.—The market is rather quiet 


this week with an expected rise in the near future. Some inde- 
pendent dealers are refusing to quote prices in anticipation of the 
rise. Butcher’s manila has already gone up from $5.25 to $5.75, 
this increase being made by the local mill only. A 
from the other two mills is expected momentarily. 

Among the paper representatives during the week were: W. D. 
Judd, Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Mass.; 
H. H. Reynolds, B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass.; 
D. K. Brown, general manager of the Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis., and W. J. McCormick and George L. Rodier, of 
San Francisco. 

It is now reported that the Sierra Paper Company is again a 
member of the Los Angeles Paper Trade Association. The com- 
pany withdrew recently but following a conference resumed its 
membership. The Golden State Paper Company has joined the asso- 
ciation during the past week. The association now numbers most of 
the larger companies, Roberts Otter & Co. being the largest inde- 
pendent dealers in the coarse paper field. 


similar rise 


Annual of Waste Material Men 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., held at the Hotel Astor last 
Wednesday, officers were elected as follows :— 

President, Egmont L. Frankel; first vice president, Henry Liss- 
berger; second vice president, G. H. Rady; third vice president, E. 
B. Friedlander; treasurer, Charles M. Haskins. 

Directors for two years:—Henry R. DeGroat, Frank C. Overton, 
Fred W. Reidenbach, Stuart B. Sutphin, Walter Schoenbach, 
Joseph Michaels, George M. Graves, Isadore Klous, Fred Mayer, 
Morris Gintzler, A. Glant, Mark B. Speer, A. J. Moran, EF. H. 
Silberman and D. A. Singer. 

Director for one year:—Albert T. Hicks. 


week 
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PERFORATED METALS 


All sizes All kinds 
shapes thicknesses 
of Holes of Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


Li 


AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN. TRADE 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 


FOR DEWATERING PULP 


ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 
2. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in 


3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—cmall power required to operate. 
«4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street, New York 


Norwood 


Mechanical Filtration Plants 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Write for Information 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Over forty years’ experience in the clay 
industry has naturally resulted in the 
adoption of the most scientific methods 
and practices. 

This record of achievement is your 
guaranty of Clay of absolute uniformity 
at prices consistent with M-E quality and 
service. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


areal 


THE CLARK - AIKEN C0. | 


Successors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 

Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 

and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 

Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewinders 
—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 

Regroun 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 


SUMMARY 


News print 210 bis., 137 rolls 
Wrapping paper. ..188 bls., 62 cs., 10 webs, 94 rolls 
Printing paper......... 272 cs., 322 rolls, 119 bis. 
Paper hangings 56 cs., 64 bls. 


Cigarette paper 

Packing paper 

Baryta coated paper 51 cs. 
Surface coated paper cs. 
Colored paper cs. 
Writing paper cs. 
Drawing paper cs. 
Filter paper 


Dental paper 
Transfer paper 
Kraft paper 
Tissue paper 
Fancy paper 

Shelf paper 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Olen, Havre, 15 cs. 

British American Tobacco Co., Sama, Kingston, 
7 cs. 

WALL PAPER 

R. F. Downing & Co., Tatsuno Maru, 
42 bis. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 23 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Davisian, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 7 bls. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., Berengaria, Liverpool, 
5 bls. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., Berengaria, Liverpool, 
3 cs. 

Whiting 
13 cs. 


Kobe, 


& Patterson Co., Berengaria, Havre, 


PAPERHANGINGS 

A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., Lancastria, Liverpool, 
19 cs. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., Lancastria, Liverpool, 
1 bl. ‘ 
W. H. S.- Lloyd & Co., Lancastria, Liverpool, 
6 bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, London, 
4 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, Lon- 
don, 20 bls. 

W. H. S. 
37 bis 

W. H. S. 
11 cs. 

A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc., 
22 cs. 


Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 


Minnetonka, London, 


Iloyd & Co., 
Carmania, Liverpool, 


NEWS PRINT 
J. P. Hefernan Paper Co., Laura C., Trieste, 
210 bls. 
Irving Bank Columbia 
Hamburg, 137 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Lancastria, Liverpool, 
23 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpcol, 18 cs. 

Oxford University Press, Carmania, Liverpool, 
10 cs. 

Perry Ryer & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 126 cs. 

Perry, Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 95 cs. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 33 bls. 

Hudson Trading Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 322 
rolls. 

Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., Laura C., 
Trieste, 86 bls. 


Trust Co., Thuringia, 


FELT PAPER 
Ruberoid Co., Editor, Rotterdam, 90 rolls. 


DENTAL PAPER 
Eimer & Amend, Tatsuno Maru, Kobe, 5 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Sinclair Valentine, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 7 cs. 


WRAPPING 

Foreign Paper Mills, 
burg, 30 bls. 

Melby Kuttroff & Co., 
62 cs. 

Rudie Paper Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 5 bls. 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Columbia, Glas- 
gow, 10 webs. 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Columbia, Glas- 
gow, 5 bis 

Stewart 
rolls. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 128 
bls. 

M. M. Cohen, Veendam, Rotterdam, 25 bis. 


PAPER 


Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 


Stockholm, Gothenburg, 


Hartshorn Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 94 


PACKING 

J. P. Hefernan 
burg, 197 bls. 

J. P. Hefernan Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
510 bls. 

F. C. Strype, Editor, Rotterdam, 26 cs. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Veendam, Rotterdam, 22 cs. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 197 rolls. 


PAPER 


Paper Co., Stockholm Gothen- 


KRAFT PAPER 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
470 rolls. 

TISSUE PAPER 
Iwai & Co., Tatsuno Maru, Kobe, 19 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Lancastria, Liverpool, 24 cs. 
Brooks Paper Co., Davisian, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 12 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 

E. Fougera & Co., LaBourdonnais, 
of cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., by same, 40 bls. 

E. Fougera & Co., Berengaria, Bordeaux, 57 cs. 

J. Manheimer, by same, 58 bls. 

J. Manheimer, by same, 1 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Maryland, London, 
4 cs. 

Hf. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon 
don, 19 es 


Bordeaux, 


DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Berengaria, London, 
1 cs 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, London, 


2 cB. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 1 cs. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., by same, 3 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Antonia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 


P. H. Petry & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 21 cs. 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Berengaria, 
20 es. 


Havre, 


SHELF PAPER 
Jacob Valentine, Thuringia, Hamburg, 8 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Montauk, London, 76 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, by same, 19 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
F. Henjes, Jr., Pr. Roosevelt, Bremen, 51 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Guibout Freres, France, Havre, 12 cs. 
F. L. Kraemer & Co., by same, 2 cs. 


PAPER 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
burg, 191 rolls. 

Gilbert Paper Co., by same, 159 bls. 
Universal Paper Co., by same, 336 rolls. 
Universal Paper Co., by same, 43 bls. 
Thos. Barrett & Son, by same, 20 bls. 
M. M. Cohen, by same, 264 bls. 
M. M. Cohen, by same, 742 rolls. 
Martin, Walsh, Inc., by same, 21 rolls. 
Martin, Walsh, Inc., by same, 61 bls. 
Crepe Kraft Co., by same, 60 rolls. 
Crepe Kraft Co., by same, 5 bls. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., by same, 4 cs. 


Stockholm, Gothen- 


- —=! 


Caxton Shipping Co., La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
1 cs. 

Merchants 
67 rolls. 

E. H. Danziger & Co., by same, 2 cs 

Drinhausen, Hollkott Paper Co., Veendam, Rot- 
terdam, 244 rolls. 


Products Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC 

M. O'Meara Co., Robt. E. Lee, Havan: 
rags. 

Belgian Bank, Lutzow, Bremen, 157 bls. rags 

National City Bank, by same, 161 bls. rags 

Wood & Baxter Co., Tatsuno Maru, Kobe, 5) 
bls. cotton waste. 

B. D. Kaplan, Lancastria, Liverpool, 28 bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Columbia, Glasgow. 118 bls. 
bagging. 

Manufacturers 
24 bis. rags. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., by same, 27 bls. rags. 

National City Rank, by same, 153 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Olen, Dunkirk, 76 bls, 
rags. 

J. Munroe & Co., by same, 68 bis. rags 

Royal Manufacturing Co., by same, 35 bls. cot- 
ton waste. 

Katzenstein 
rags. 

Darmstadt, 
linens. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 108 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 78 bis. rags 

Pennrich Co., by same, 8 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Bremen, 184 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 23 bls. rags 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Karachi Maru, Naples, 24 
bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 43 bls. 
rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., by same, 55 bis. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., by same, 71 bls. : 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 61 bls 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Editor, Rotterda: 
bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
Bristol, 73 bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
andria, 174 bls. bagging. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 55 bls 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Masaniello, 
100 bls. rags. 

FE. J. Keller Co., 


Trust Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 


& Keene, Inc., by same, 237 bis. 


Scott Co.. Olen, Havre, bls. old 


New Y: 


Inc., Hog Isla: 


Inc., by same, 147 
Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 48 bls. rax 
Atlantic Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 

34 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by 

National City 

Le wa 
bis. rags. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, by same, 44 bls. bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 29 bis. 
bagging. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., 
bls. cotton waste. 

New England Waste Co., 

31 bls. cotton waste. 

Ayres W. C. Jones, by same, 62 bls. cotton waste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., by same, 23 bls. cot- 
ton waste. 

True & McClelland, by same, 25 bls. cotton waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 109 bls. 
rags. 

E. Butterworth 
bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 45 bls. bagging. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 72 bls. bagging 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 51 bls. bagging. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 5% 
bls. bagging. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 8% 
bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
dam, 63 bis. bagging. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 44 bls. bag- 
ging. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 66 bls. rags. 

(Continued on page 62) 


same, 97 bls 
Bank, by same, 61 bls Q 
Abenheimer, Masaniello, Barcelona 


Davisian, Liver) ool, 46 


Davisian, Manchester, 


& Co., Inc., by same, 94 bls. 


Inc., Veendam, Rotter 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 


felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 


pecial felts to meet every condition. 


end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


“SUPERIOR” 


Fourdrinier Wires 


WM. CABBLE EXCELSIOR 
WIRE MFG. CO. 


(FOUNDED 1848) 
80 Ainslie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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UNION 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR’ COMPANY 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


JORDAN FILLINGS 


The oniy makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 


The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wrapping all moist 
and greasy foodstuffs. 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight-sealing cartons 
and wrapping dry foods. 


Bond and Ledger Papers 


All standard sizes, 
weights and col 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


KA 
LAMAZDO VESELIREE PARCIPEINT Oh. 
_ PARCHMENT WAXED <= Bonn Parérs’ 


j SS 
— 7 > 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


E. J. Keller Co., 
74 bis. rags. 

L. Sher Son, Inc., by same, 127 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 70 bls. 
rags. 

Mutnick Bros., by same, 4 bls. rags. 

L. Sher Son, Inc., Antonia, Liverpool, 22 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Vechtdyk, Algiers, 166 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, St. Nazaire, 152 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 53 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Suevier, Antwerp, 199 bls. 
rags. 


Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 


OLD ROPE 


International Purchasing Co., 
dam, 49 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 90 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., New York City, Bristol, 60 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 229 
coils. 

Brown Bros., Lutzow, Bremen, 4 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 48 bls. 

W. Schall & Co., Masaniello, Barcelona, 39 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 32 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 7 bls. 


Veendam, Rotter- 


MANILA ROPE 
Ellermans’ Wilson Line, American Trader, Lon- 
don, 25 coils. 
Ellermans’ 
60 coils. 
N. Y. Cordage Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 21 coils. 


Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 


WOOD PULP 


E. M. Sergeant Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 435 
bls. sulphite pulp. ; 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., by same, 800 rolls wet pulp. 

E..M. Sergeant Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 482 
bls. chemical pulp. 

Tidewater Paper Mills Co., Bornholm, Liverpool 
N. S., 12,041 bls. wood pulp. ante 

International Acceptance Bank, Editor, Rotter- 
dam, 937 bls., 204 tons wood pulp. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., La ies 
aie od nc., ura C. Trieste, 


Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., Argosy, 2,776 
bls., 480 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., St. Anthony, 
2,906 bls., 549 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., 


Lai Westport, 
2,395 bls., 450 tons chemical wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 


B. L. Soberski, 


Stavangerfjord, 
2,100 bags. 


Fredrikstad, 
CASEIN 


Karolith Corp., La Bourdonnais, 


Bordeaux, 6 
bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 


F. Weber 
drawing paper. 

Philadelphia National 
shald, 1,133 rolls paper. 

Atlantic Paper Co., Savannah, Glasgow, 
paper. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Mexicano, Fredrik- 
shald, 1,304 rolls paper. 

Keystone Blue Paper Co., Masaniello, Marseilles, 
6 cs. paper. 

J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 17 cs. paper. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 63 bls. rags. 

W. Steck & Co., by same, 406 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 70 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Maryland, 
London, 136 bls. rags. 

Penn Rag &° Metal Co., by 
ging. 


& Co., Belgian, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


Bank, Tricolor, Fredrik- 


18 cs. 


same, 56 bls. bag- 


(Continued from page 0) 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Hog Island, Alexandria, 
80 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Victor, Rotterdam, 
1,022 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Bank & Trust Co., by same, 
120 bls. rags. . 

Union National Bank, by same, 73 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 68 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 110 bls. 
rags. 

Bank of New York, by same, 251 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Tricolor, Gothenburg, 224 bls. 
rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., by same, 38 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Savannah, Glasgow, 63 bis. 
rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by 
328 bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Man. Importer, Manchester, 
202 bls. paper stock. 

Baring Bros. & Co., by same, 180 bls. 
stock. 

McBlaine & Co., by same, 37 bls. paper stock. 

F. Whitaker & Co., by same, 12 bls. rags. 


same, 


paper 


Ayres W. C. Jones, by same, 51 bls. cotton 
waste. 

True & McClelland, by same, 90 bls. cotton 
waste. 


British Bank 
bls. paper stock. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 412 


of South America, by same, 39 


bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., New York City, Bristol, 628 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Collamer, France, 
122 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., H. Luckenbach, Kobe, 


250 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 46 
bls. rags. 

FE. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ohioan, Kobe, 600 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, St. Nazaire, 640 
bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, Bordeaux, 303 


bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, France, 135 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Belgian, England, 86 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Man. Importer, Manche 
ter, England, 412 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Legie, Germany, 384 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hornfels, Germany, 512 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Raifuku Maru, Germany, 
203 bis. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Savannah, Glasgow, 58 coils 
old rope. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Rhode Island, Liverpool, 85 
bls. old rope. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Mexicano, Oslo, 75 coils 
old rope. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., by same, 3 bls. old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Tricolor, Oslo, 1,016 bags 
wood flour. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., Westport, 5417 
bls., 899 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Lagerlcef Trading Company, Inc., St. Anthony, 
2,906 bls., 549 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Tricolor, Goth- 
enburg, 127 bls. sulphite pulp. 

National City Bank, Tricolor, Fredrikshald, 300 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Tricolor, Oslo, 
3,850 bls. sulphite pulp . 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by 
1,500 bls. wood pulp. 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., by same, 480 bls. wood 
pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., 
1,025 bls. sulphite pulp. 
i. Andersen & Co., by same, 750 bls. sulphite 
ulp. 
. Corn Exchange National Bank, Mexicano, Oslo, 
1,500 bls. wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., by same, 336 bls. wood 
pulp. 


same, 


Inc., Mexicano, Greaker, 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Legie, Germany, 1,109 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp. 


SAN FRANCISCO IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 


Inc., Svanhild, Denmark, 


21, 1925 
J. Rolph & Co., Tatsuno Maru, Kobe, 160 bis, 
rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 
Castle & Overton. 
bls. wood pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., Argosy, 
bls., 3,360 tons chemical pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 


Inc., Legie, Germany, 1,375 


19,536 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Caracoli, France, 292 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Caracoli, Belgium, 146 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 74 bls. bagging 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Kasson, France, 23 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 374 bls. rags 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., Effna, 2,130 
bls., 350 tons Chemical wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 
National City Bank, Olen, Dunkirk, 336 bls. 
rags. 

The Congoleum Co., by same, 139 bls. rags. 

S. Schapiro Son, Olen, Havre, 161 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 192 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 351 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, West Haven, Rotterdam, 
432 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 118 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 367 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ikala, Hamburg, 217 bls. 
rag pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Boschdyk, Rotterdam, 112 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Boschdyk, Amsterdam, 225 
bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Laura C., Trieste, 441 
bls. wood pulp. 

Howell & Donaldson, Inc., by same, 2,940 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., 
1,211 bls., 2,065 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., St. Anthony, 
10,654 bls., 1,766 tens chemical wood pulp. 


Westport, 


BOSTON IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 

American Publisher Supply, W. Madaket, Liver- 
pool, 5 cs. tissue paper. 

French Worsted Co., Naperian, Antwerp, 4 Ss. 
parchment paper. 

R. Wilson Paper Corp., 
rolls paper. 

Baring Bros. 
bls. waste paper. 
Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 10 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 135 bls. rags. 

Merchants National Bank, by same, 87 ‘bls. rags. 

Second National Bank, by same, 25 bls. rags 

New England Waste Co., by same, 3 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Hoosac, Glasgow, 46 bls. 
waste paper 


Hoosac, Glasgow, 22 


& Co., Ltd., Maine, London, 135 


(Continued on page 64) 
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QUALITY PULPS | /LLOBDELL 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
% Bleached Sulphite 
“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 


[SPECIAL] ! 
KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


Self-Adjusting—Easy ni ase 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOaae — ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF PRODUCING STITCHED 
TUBES PER Hour’ 


an aioe for making Sanitary Crepe Paper, ae Slitting 
inding Machines, Drop Roll Slitters, Photo Mount Beveling 
sachin Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Ete. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 2nd Sts. 


CALENDERS 


Equipped with Electric Motor Lift, Hydraulic 
Lift or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


Chifled Iron 
Rolls 
of all sizes 


Roll 
Grinding 
Machines 


Micrometer 


Calipers 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 
LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 
BONDS 
WRITING PAPERS 


Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass. 


Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 
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Brown Bros. & Co., Hoosac, Glasgow, 45 bis. 


gging. 
. M. Graves Co., Inc 


thread waste. 
.» by same, 91 bis. rags. 
First National Bank of Boston, Naperian, Ham- 


Lee, Higginson & Co., by same, 48 bis. rags. 
Atlantic National Bank, by same, 37 bis. rags. 
G. M. Graves Co., Inc., by same, 75 bls. rags. 
First National Bank of Boston, Naperian, Ant- 31 bis. rags. 
werp, 218 bls. flax waste. 
Equitable Trust Co., by same, 78 bls. flax waste. 
Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 16 bis. flax waste. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 17 bls. 
flax waste. 


Andrews & Cook, by same, 61 bls. flax waste. 


Spoulding Fibre Co., by same, 420 bls. flax Ste paper. 
waste. 


At the annual meeting of the Paper Association of New York 
City held at the Hotel Lafayette on Thursday of last week, the 
following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, K. S. Warner; first vice president, Geo. W. T. Skin- 
ner; second vice president, W. H. Holden; secretary, B. T. 
Blake; treasurer, A. C. Damon; assistant secretary, William C. 
Ridgway. 

Directors for three years:—J. C. Mallalieu of Geo. W. Millar 
& Co., Inc.; Geo. W. T. Skinner of Skinner & Co; Richard Bauer 
of Richard Bauer & Co, 


Report of Assistant Secretary 

Wm. C. Ridgway the assistant secretary submitted his annual re- 
port as follows: 

In the belief that the report of the President and the Chairmen 
of the various committees will quite fully cover the activities ot 
the Association for the past year I shall confine this report ex- 
clusively to the work done by the various bureaus connected with 
the Association. 

The membership at this time numbers 67 as against 68 a year 
ago showing a net loss of 1 member. -It is my belief that the efforts 
to increase the membership of the New York Association should 
be renewed and that a well organized drive to enlist the desirable 
paper houses in this City should be undertaken. In my opinion, 
the best way to obtain an increased membership is by personal call 
on prospective members by 3, and certainly not less than 2, members. 
This method has been very efficient in membership campaigns un- 
dertaken by other bodies in this City. 

The number of members subscribing to the Credit Clearance Bur- 
eau shows a decrease of 4 in the last year. The number of sub- 
scribers at the first of the year was 35, as against 31 at the present 
time. However, in spite of this decreased membership, the bureau 
has handled 1934 credit clearances during the current year, as against 
1619 the previous year. It is my personal belief that this bureau is 
operating to the entire satisfaction of those members who are using 
it. It is realized that it is advantageous only to the fine paper 
members, but the credit information to be obtained through it is 
certainly of utmost value, and it is hard to understand why every 
member selling the printing trade does not avail itself of the ad- 
vantages of this service. 

The following are comparative statements of the activities of the 
Credit and Collection Bureaus for the years ending March Ist, 
1924 and 1925: 

Credit Bureau 


1924 1925 
Number of names reported ...........-.- 837 614 
Number of members reporting same...... 52 53 





Kidder, Peabody Acc. Corp., by same, 76 bls. 


Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 233 bls. rags. 
burg, 186 crates pasteboard. J. B. Moors & Co., by same, 59 bis. rags. 

T. D. Downing & Co., by same, 20 bls. rags. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 50 bis. rags. , 
Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Valemore, Liverpool, 6,310 bls., 1,120 tons chemical wood pulp 


W. T. Lockett Co., by same, 6 bls. rags. 
Burmon & Bolonsky, by same, 7 bls. rags. 
}. F. White Co., by same, 4 bls. bagging. 
J. T. Slack Corp., by same, 106 bls. rags. ama eins 
Crocker, Burbank Co., Capulin, London, 146 bis. 


Train, Smith & Co., by same, 147 bls. rags. 


(Continued from page 62) 





Brown Bros. & Co., Maine, London, 237 


coils 
old rope. 
Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 4 bls. old ; pe. 
National City Bank, Naperian, Hambury, 1,259 
bis. chemical pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., Westport, 


Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., St. Anthony 
8,395 bls., 1,452 tons chemical wood pulp ; 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1925 
Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., Gustafsholm, 


6,527 bls., 1,025 tons chemical pulp. 


Paper Association of New York City Meets 


1924 1925 
Number of requests for information. ..... 710 711 
Number of members making such requests 26 26 
Collection Bureau 
Number of claims received.............. 803 586 
RIND i) oa gecmnwewe nant $148,344.75 $101,019.76 
Number of claims collected in full by 

ME Aen conch ed wae eh enti ee see 342 236 
IN RG ini inns anc sas BRUNA U es xe 40,975.18 30,589.26 
Number of claims collected in full by suit 

es _ 132 151 
NE Se OSes oe dikaahcawceens 29,846.22 29,846.39 
Number collected in part or still open.... 62 39 
ee ee A eee 22,829.56 9,033.52 
Amount collected on account of same..... 7,913.21 3,916.04 
Number in process of collection.......... 83 49 
PN ED + Sree lec cat coee rs acee ests 12,159.14 10,581.22 
Number proved in bankruptcy or insolv- 

I IIIS: 55 5's 5.000 05 kn 535s ps oees 76 30 
DNR WE nn cb skint tubesees chsanusus 33,069.71 8,376.56 
Number uncollectable and closed......... 103 70 
IID dons ockaerennenet usados 7,820.94 12,234.77 
SN SOIR © cucaccsnasseecesce 5 11 
DOM aN cbi cade hcadsuieaesne 1,644.00 1,444.32 
Number collected in full or in part...... 536 426 
PARNOTNN BOs is inti wndcaee ies Sies 93,650.96 69,469.17 





Business Rather Quiet in Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, March 25, 1925.—Business is reported as being quiet in 
this district by dealers in all divisions. The slight slump is looked 
upon more in surprise than alarm, however. One party said that 
he had just begun to congratulate himself that he was escaping 
the slow business, being frankly reported by others, when he 
noticed that his own volume was not holding its own. A little 
silver lining to the cloud can be seen in the statement of Chicago 
bank clearings for Saturday which shows a million dollar gain over 
the previous Saturday and an increase of 17 millions over a year 
ago. 

The market is without change except as to old papers which are 
still skidding. The board mills are running only about four days 
a week and see no signs of a pick up in the immediate future. While 
the demand for old papers is thus curtailed the offerings are bound 
to show a seasonal increase dut to the usual spring accumulation. 
Dealers do not see much hope for a reaction before fall as 
summer, with its normal dullness is not so far away. 
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Ohio AM@OUS 


BALING LO 


One man can take care of the work around an Ohio 
Baling Press and because it bales continuously, he can 
bale up more scrap than two men on the vertical press. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., BELLEVUE, O. 


Boo oe ee ober) 
IO] -3O-3O- 30-30-30-35 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


IN STEEL AND ALLOYED METALS 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


WOOD PULP 
ACENTS 


PRICE & PIERGE, Lrp., 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
and Troughs, General Sheet and : 
Light Structural Work : 17 EAST 42nd ST., 
i NEW YORK 
Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


75 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 


Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Building 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY fen Hemenuaiiiane 


Manufacturers of . : any shape or style. The 
- v om pis Sactny in ol ‘ 
country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
Newsprint and Hanging any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 
Write for prices and particulars 
Mills at > 
Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. Sie Athens Implement & 
Main Office: Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. Ae eg. a> Manufacturing Co. 


ATHENS, WIS. 
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New York Market Review 


OrFrice oF THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, March 25, 1925. 

With the first quarter of the year drawing to a close the paper 
men are reviewing the events of the quarter, studying the present 
conditions and comparing notes. “Fair” is the word they use in 
speaking of what has transpired and of the conditions which prevail 
today but it is evident that the paper market is not in the shape 
that it ought to be and that the frank story of the first three months 
of the year presents nothing that can be crowed over. From all 
points where the Paper TrApE JouRNAL has special correspondents 
the same report comes. The market has pursued a more or less 
erratic course. There have been hopeful signs here and there which 
oftener than not have failed of fulfillment. There have been 
betterments followed by reaction but there has never been that 
healthy, progressive, push-ahead tone which is needed to put the 
market right on its toes and keep it there. There has been but 
little change in prices. Slight improvements are frequently occurring 
on certain items but these are offset by as frequent loss of ground in 
other lines. But there is a bright side for those who look hard 
enough. Demand is close enough in line with production to prevent 
any great stock accumulations, prices are for the most part firm 
and there is enough consistency to the buying to safeguard the mar- 
ket from actually bad business for some time to come. Big busi- 
ness the country over is unquestionably being effected by extraneous 
conditions. Political friction and obstruction policies at Washing- 
ton have not had an entirely wholesome effect. The slippery tendency 
in the stock market during the past week has also had a dis- 
quieting influence on big business. Under these conditions the 
paper market could hardly look for a boom and, perhaps, there 
is abundant ground for satisfaction in the fact that business is as 
good as it is. 

News print demand continues consistent. There is a lively call 
for all grades. News print is pulling through the first quarter of 
the year with glowing colors and thus far its prospects are in every 
way favorable. It has made an encouraging start on 1925. 

Fine papers are doing well just now. Orders are more generous 
than they have been and a great many inquiries are coming in. 
Coarse papers which have not been doing so well are holding their 
own and, perhaps, may be said to be a trifle better. Board is in 
good demand and has shown an especially marked improvement dur- 
ing the last month. Prices are holding firm and there is a likelihood 
that they may undergo an advance before long. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Good business is being booked in mechanical pulp. With the de- 
mand for news print being so excellent, mechanical pulp cannot 
help but be favorably influenced and the demand is good for all 
grades. The market is firm and it is said that higher prices are 
in sight. 

Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market continued firm the past week, the 
Swedish lockout having a tendency to tone up conditions. Chemical 
pulp business has been running -very satisfactorily. The lockout 
was so long talked of that heavier ordering was done for some 
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weeks than would probably have been the case except for that 
urge. The demand for the past week indicates that buyers are de- 
termined to fortify themselves as much as they can against any 
complications which may result from the lockout. Although prices 
are apparently trembling on edge there has been no change in 
quotations during the week. That an advance is bound to come 
before long, however, seems to be generally accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope is plodding along in a half-hearted way. Business is 
none too good and the past week did not take old rope out of the 
rut. Bagging demand fell off slightly. Prices stood stationary 
after the series of reductions they have been recently subjected to 
and the dealers are confident that times will pick up with them 
soon. 

Rags 


Rag prices remained unchanged the past week, having settled 
down from the general shakeup they have experienced during the 
past two weeks. There is a heavy demand for domestic stock al- 
though the demand for foreign rags has fallen off a trifle. Collec- 
tions are coming in much better and some of the grades which 
have been missing in the market are now beginning to show 
themselves so that dealers are filling orders which they have had 
on hand for some time and which they have been unable to fill 
because of scarcity of stock in the particular grades. 


Waste Paper ’ 


Waste paper continues about as it has for several weeks. Per- 
haps the demand is slightly improved if anything. Prices are 
unchanged. Collections are coming in in greatly increased quan- 
tities for this is the most favorable season of the year for the col- 
lectors and they are still picking up stock that they could not collect 
during the Winter. 

Twine 


There is a fair demand for twine but not what there should be in 
view of the long period of depression twine went through the latter 
part of last year. Prices remain fixed, with not enough animation 
to go up and with little justification for coming down. 


W. E. Dwight Returns to Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, March 25, 1925.—W. E. Dwight, of Dwight Brothers 
Paper Company, 626 South Clark street, returned last Thursday 
from Florida, where he has his winter home. Mr. Dwight says 
that the good time he had this year was the “best ever.” In the 
Dwight organization there is a mutual regard between employees 
and employer that one finds only now and then. A _ gorgeously 
beautiful vase of flowers placed on Mr. Dwight’s desk by his “boys 
and girls,” as a more than transient welcome, showed that his re- 
turn to the office was an event of genuine pleasure to those work- 
ing for him. On the other hand, Mr. Dwight says that his absence 
from business is never clouded by an anxious thought as to what 
is going on at home, and that when he returns to his desk he never 
finds an accumulation of problems that would take away the joy 
of the vacation. 
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New York Office Dayton Office 


Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 So. La Salle St. 


Compare it 


WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper”’ 


Envelopes 
Made by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. URBANA, OHIO 


.. WOOD FLOUR DANIEL M. HICKS 


Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. (INCORPORATED) 


UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Gatti Paper Stock Corporation 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. 


\ mands the NASH HYTOR 


.. THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY 


Hide aetna. 
Largest specialists in America on surface H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
sizing of Pa 


287 ATLANTIC AVE. - ORISKANY, N. Y. 


' Paper that Passes the Keenest uz 
laspecti 101 —is the popes made with the aid of our 


TYPE “B” IRON EXTRACTOR. This 
device removes not only the iron from the paper stock but other 
foreign substances. It never fails to satisfy in obtaining 100% perfect 
results, its low cost of operation, its compactness, etc., are factors that 

have placed this device in over one hundred paper mills 
throughout the country. Write us for complete details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 
Established 1885 







































































































































































































































































































































Markets 


Orrice or tHE Parer Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, March 25, 1925. 

Generally speaking the chemical market has settled down to a 
more or less standstill position. Buyers are taking their contract 
shipments but nothing succeeds in inducing them to go any further 
than that. The manufacturers hold rather high ideas in regard to 
the prices of many of the commodities and this does not tend to 
ease the situation. It is now a between season period and the sum- 
mer prospects cannot at this writing be painted with glowing colors. 
For the week just past there was absolutely no change anywhere. 
The prices remained the same and the identical conditions prevailed 
which were commented on in this column a week ago. 

BLANC FIXE.—While the past week showed a fair demand for 
blanc fixe it was no better and, perhaps, not quite as good as it has 
been. Chemical men are a little uncertain as to just what they 
are warranted in expecting from now on. The pulp is bringing from 
$60 to $70 a ton and the powder from $75 to $90 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleaching powder is already show- 
ing the waning strength that is customary to it as the summer weak- 
ening period draws closer. Last year the manufacturers cut down 
on their production throughout the summer and it is believed that 
they will adopt a similar policy this year. They are still showing 
the same determination to stick to their present schedule and with 
the buyers confining themselves to their mere immediate needs it 
seems logical to believe that a cutting down of production will be 
contingent upon the maintenance of the price. The price is holding 
at from 1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract buying of caustic soda is good but 
at this writing the spot market is weakening. There is not quite 
the degree of assurance’ in this market at this time that there was a 
week ago. However, prices are holding firmly at from 3.10 to 3.15 
cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casin continues doing very well but the demand is 
showing no real improvement. The price is still from 12 to 13 cents 
a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay keeps right on doing well. That 
means it is holding up to its recent call although nothing in the 
way of improvement has occurred. The demand is just about suf- 
ficient to keep the stock moving satisfactorily while the price re- 
mains unchanged. The imported grades are bringing from $16 to 
$20 a ton and the domestic grades from $12 to $15 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Ohlorine has experienced no betterment during 
the week and, in fact, the condition is a little less satisfactory than it 
has been for the previous week or two. However, the demand is 
fair and prices are holding firm. Chlorine is being quoted at from 
$4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin continues’in the same healthy state it has been 
in for some time. The price has been steadily advancing but the 
present week has seen no raise over the previous quotation. The 
March record for rosin will be extremely gratifying and its pros- 
perity is expected to continue unabated for some time. Prices at 
the naval store centers range from $6.65 to $6.85. 

SALT CAKE.—There has been no pick up in salt cake as yet 
although an improvement has been looked for at any moment. It is 
holding its own however, and, as long as it does not lose any 
ground. its condition may be considered fairly satisfactory. The 
former price of from $17 to $20 a ton still holds. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash is very firm’ and this commodity, which 
has been doing exceedingly well all along, is now considered in a still 
more advantageous condition. The future looks very promising and 
continued good business seems assured. The price is 1.38 cents 
a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Sulphate of alumina was very 
firm throughout the week. While there has been no change in price 
there were reports during the week of several spot lots of the iron 
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free selling at two cents a pound. This commodity is showing 
indications of a little better action and next week may be the 
beginning of a period of betterment for it. The price remains from 
1.40 to 1.45 cents a pound for the commercial grades at the Eastern 
works and from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound for the iron free. 

SULPHUR.—Regular contract withdrawals of sulphur continue 
without interruption, the price holding at from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—tTale continues in very satisfactory shape, the demand 
showing a slow improvement. The price holds at from $16 to $17 
a ton. 


Pollock Paper Co. Increases Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Daias, Tex., March 23, 1925.—The Pollock Paper and Box 
Company, because of its rapidly growing business has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. The company has also 
acquired the plant of Wax Wrap Paper Company of Dallas, and 
will continue the operation of that plant under the management 
of Leslie L. Jacobs. The Wax Paper Plant manufactures all 
kinds of plain and printed waxed papers, and is one of the largest 
factories of its kind in the Southwest. Additional new equipment 
has been installed, increasing its capacity to 100 tons of waxed 
paper per month. John L. Langenberg, a man of long experience 
in the manufacturing of waxed paper, is in charge of production 
in this department. 

The company also manufactures a complete line of paper boxes 
and additional machinery and. equipment has been ordered that 
will double the present capacity of this department. 

A complete printing and embossing plant is operated for the 
printing of fancy box labels, paper bags, wrapping paper, paper 
boxes, etc., and is equipped to make its own matrices and stereo- 
type printing plates for this purpose. 

Five additional salesmen have been added, making a total of 
seventeen, covering the states of Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
At the present time the company employes 107 people, with an an- 
nual pay-roll amounting to $65,000, and the increased operations 
of the company will give additional employment to approximately 
25 people. 

Besides the manufacturing end of the business the company op- 
erates a complete wrapping paper department, distributing a gen- 
eral line of plain and printed wrapping paper, paper bags, A. P. W. 
paper products, tissue paper, toilet paper, twines, cordage, etc. 

The company maintains a complete stock of paper products at its 
branch house in Ft. Worth, located at 311 East Front street, under 
the management of R. W. Richards, from which the city of Ft. 
Worth and surrounding West Texas trade territory is served. 

Pollock Paper and Box Company was started and incorporated in 
1918 by Lawrence S. Pollock, with an original capital stock of 
$10,000, with $5,000 paid in, and its operation was devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacturing of set up paper boxes. The com- 
pany occupied a floor space of 3,000 square feet, employed 11 
people, and did an annual business of $21,000. At the present time 
the company occupies 50,000 square feet of floor space, employs 
125 persons and does an annual business exceeding $750,000. 

The officers of Pollock Paper and Box Company are: Lawrence 
S. Pollock, president and general manager; Leslie L. Jacobs, vice- 
president; Sol Dreyfuss, vice-president; Clarence F. Kenyon, sec- 
retary, and Henry S. Jacobus, treasurer and assistant manager. 





C. K. Higgins to Address Paper Merchants 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, March 23, 1925.—C. K. Higgins, secretary of the Middle 
States Wrapping Paper Association, will address a meeting of the 
local representatives of the association, which will be held at St. 
Louis, Wednesday, March 25. The noon meeting will be executive 


in character while the evening will be devoted to the salesmen and 
their problems. 
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DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable aap water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full paruculars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


75 JENSSEN | | C.K. WILLIAMS & CO., "470" 
Two-Tower Acid 


Systems now in oper- 
ation or building. 


Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Bullard Gas Washer 


Kar Fann Machin COLORS FOR PAPER 
GD. Jesnen Company | | MANUFACTURERS’ USE 


Wat 200 Sth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


“DAYTON” Beating Engines Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 


ARE UNEXCELLED HOLYOKE, MASS. 


HEAVY DUTY ag ° 
FAST TRAVEL Fourdrinier Wires 


Designed Correctly Built Carefully 
Delivered Promptly 


Get Our Estimates Dandy Rolls 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO. Cylinder Covers ‘Best Quality Always 
- Dayton, Ohio : 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C, E. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 
Evaluations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation _ Bentley’s 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
A B C, 5th Edition 


RAG CUTTERS 


Taylor, Stiles & Company 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 


PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MEMBER AM. SOC C. E. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATIONS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND R 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF COST 
T DESIGNS 

ER DEVELOPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and VALUATIONS 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 
STEAM PLANTS 
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